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с PREFACE 
Trus course of Objecé Lessons for use in Infant Schools 
«ts designed as an easy stepping-stone to the (author's more 
advanced edurse for use in the Senior departments ; and 
is the natural outcome of the widely - extended favour 
with which the two preceding series of books have been 
received ip the educational world. 
In view of the recent changes in the Code, which have 
set up new relations between the school, H.M. Inspector,» 
„and thé Education Department, and affect е everyday 
life ofebotlt teachers and scholars, At bas been “бете 
advisable, after consultation with several Infant Teachers, to 
arrange the course in four stages. Under the old regime 
th Infant sthool seeméd to naturally resolve itself into 
three: visions. Tt is now thought that, under thé new 
ч conditions асал” of lessons laid down in four stages 
willbe welcomed by most teachers, as giving them a stage 
at their discretion, to provide fo the more rapid class- 
promotions whichewill henceforth take place. ч 
The Depaftmental Circular on Object Teaching cantly’ 
$ є 
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› 
issued to Н.М. Inspectors coy/ments thus “Object teaching 
leads the scholar to acquieg kn ledge by ol srvation and "регі. 
mens, and no instruction is 3 roperly so dud Mess an Object 
ds presented to the learner so бади addition © his knowledge 
may be made through the” sense, SWunior teachers have not 
unfrequently given lessons before НУМ. Inspectors, which were 
wrongly described as Object Lessons, because in dealing with? the 
topic selected, no suitable appeal was made to the ey£ of the 


| 
scholar. However well the lesson may be illustrated by didgrans, Я 
* 


; ? dE ` 
Ф? pictures, models, or lantern-slides, if the children ave no oppor- 
› 


tunity of handling and watching the actual object Which is being 
dealt with, the teacher will bè giving an Information Lesson 
rather than an Object Lesson.” 

These were the author'soguiding principles in’ designing 
the former volumes, and they have been steadily kin 
view during the preparation of this series for thegyounger 


childyea, From thg very earliest lessons, tbe eye, the 


hand, and the senses of taste and smell, are all Brought 
into requisition by the children while dealing with the 
objects before them ; and thus, to quot again fromsthe 
Circular, * The imparting of mere formation We mes 


observation.” 


altogether secondary to the cultivation, of the faculty of - 
od » 


The same official document lays much stress on the 
value of black-board illustration. “Teachers,” it says,“ shall 
ә 


; , fPetnty illustrate details of the lesson by Лаа draw. 
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ings. Childyen who are јаде five minutes by а lecture, will 
^ b 


draws as well as talks.” It isewith this principle ineview 
* 


-eyed and ereceptive. for half em. hour while the teacher 


| that the lessons have been illustrated with just such 
pietures as will readíty lend themselves to reproduction 
А . 
* Another yery important point, touched upon in the 
| Cireüfar, has not been lost sight of during the compilation 
| of these lessons. It says: “ The altegipt lo teach the 
а children to w accurate in observation cannot be separated from N 


. on the black-board. 


the need of snaking them accurate in description.” 

Hence all the lessons уе been written in full, no 
single step being left unexplained. This of course will 
Б. also be af great assistance to tle young teacher herself. 

+ > emt, “There ure,” says the Circular, “other important 
uses of good Object Teaching. Tt makes the livessof the children 

jt * C nore happyeund. interesting by opening up an easily wosessible 

4 and abractive field for the exercise of brain, hand, and eye. 1 7 

| gives the children an opportunity of learning the simplest 

najural factse antl directs their altention to external objects, 

A education less bookish. It further develops.& love 

of Nature and an_ipterest in living things, and corrects the 

tendgney T. in many children to destructiveness and { 

thoughtless unkindnéss to animals, ang shows the ignorance and 

cruelty of such conduc. ‚Те value of the services which many 

animals*rendey to man should be dwelt upon, and. the importance A 
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viii OBJECT. LESSONS FOR INFANTS 
of kindly treating them and préerving then, showd be pointed. 
out.” ъ » v. 
he dealing with the animel world, the writer has made 
these humanising truths à special feature of the lesson, 
not only in this series, but also“in tite books for the older 
children. The children from the,first are led to take, а 


kindly interest in the animals around them. Wher 


rd 
possible, they are encouraged by the teacher to "bring 


some pet animal, to school for the lesson, and every fesson = 


P tends to strengthen in them the thought that it is their 
LJ 


duty to protect these dumb creatures. » 
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GIVING EARLY IMPRESSIONS—THROUGH 
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THE EYE 


* 
(A) LESSONS ON FORM 
A Lesson I 


А ‹ 
W a LINES — STRAIGHT, BENT, AND CROOKED 
е «Т. STRAIGHT LINES 
` Tus, the fügt. lesson on “ form,” is intended to teach the chape 
of sime lines. The children should be provided with slates, 
pencils, and rulers, and the teacher might proceed in some such 
way as this :— 
ring two ef the. children to the front, and instruct them to 
ҖЕ}, between them the two ends of a piece of string, while the 
rest WEE on. That done, before attempting to elicit атут 
- from the class, have the string held so that it hangs loosely, and 
then соттееё аз follows :— » 


* Now, children, I*want you all to think about this 


string. ‘Fred and Willie changed the shape of the string“ 


as they eld it. 
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2 2 
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“Pull it tight once more, * Now I Will take ћу ruley 


B 
and draw afjine on the boar, just like this tight string. 

“What can yon tell me about this line?" “Tt is 
straight.” ®, 

“Quite right. Then what сап you tell me about the | 
ruler?" “The ruler is straight too." pt 

“Now what sort of line does the string make when it? 
is stretched out!" “Tt makes a straight Ane.” : 

"Quite right, again. Now try and tell me all the 
things you can вее that have straight lines.” > 7 

In this wal) lead the children to name their pencils and. 
rulers, the lines of the flooring, the edges of thelr alotes and 
desks, the window-frames and doors, ete. 2 

“Now I want you to take your slates, pencils, and 
rulers, and draw some straight lines for me.” 

The child's natural love of imitation is always turned to 
good account by the successful. teacher ; and even aP this early 
stage the little ones will take a delight in doing what they 
see their teacher do, Tt is needless to say that perfe is mt 
the thing to be sought for in these exereis Their purpose is 
to afford. an outlet for the child's restless acti ty, by giving him, 
from time to time something to do, and so to simulate and * 
maintain attention without effort through the lesson, ” 


D 


% IL Вкхт LINES " » 


en sufficient time has been given to thik, have P 
put down у let the two children hold. Te string loosely in front 
_ 0f the class as before, and proceed as follows -—» 4 
> "Let us have another look at the string. Does it 
make a straight line snow?” “No; it is not straight 


now.” 1 
J o 9 * Quite right; His not straight, See, here is one of 
7 e know the ruler is straight, bétause we 


[Л 


your rulers, We 


draw straight lines with it,” 2" 
м » a 
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LES, I LINES—STRAIGHT, BENT, AND CROOKED 5 


. e cher Ius èt. * fioe: at the ruler now. Is it 

“у strafeht?? “Ne; it is not straight now.” 

What have I done to it?” “You have bent it." 

“Yes ; the ruler is bent. *]t looks like tpé string, as 
we saw it just now.” 

Draw a curved Vine ndhe Vourd with the chalk, and 
call the attention of the children to it. 

e *-u Неге, you see, is a Jine, not straight like your pencil, 
‘put just like the bent ruler, and the string when it 
hangs loosely. What kind of line shall we call it?” 
“Сай it a bent line,” 

^ Yes; we may call it a bent line now. By and by 
we will learn a better name. t € 
“Noy try and think of some things that have bent 


lines like this.” 


Lead the children to name cups, plates, saucers, half-pennies, ` 


and pennies, and any common things with eu edges ; and 
lastly let them try, as before, to copy one or two such lines on 
their own Slates. X 


БЫ 
oP SE III. Окооккр LINES 


“New look at this piece of wire. 15 it straight like 
e your pencils?” “No; itis not straight.” ©, 
“Tseit bent, like the edge of the saucer?” UN oye 
“You are right. It is not bent in the same way as the 
string and the ruler were bent. We say that the wire is 


crooked. , « 
p See, I will draw a cfooked line on the board. It is 
ry yy to draw £ crooked line." ; 

Tha. teacher should now lead the children, as ifthe, lo 
name Things, that hate crooked edges, after which she may 
keep ер the interest of the class by drawing lines on the board, 
und. calling upon the children 10 name them, and copy them on 
their slates; and, if time permit, shë may heve similar lines 


drawn at her dicldiion. c ws y © 
CERIS. ^ 
€ 
е 
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^ MORE ABOUT LINES 


Tux purpose of this lesson is to Teach the position of lines, in 


« very simple way, without troubling the children at this early. 
stage with such distinctions as perpendicular, vertical, horizonéil,. 


and oblique—terms which will come naturally lgfer on. 


I. STANDING-UP LINES 


Commence vy standing one of the boys in front of the class. 
“Now, children, look at Harry Smith, What is he 
doing?” “He is standing up.” 

“Look at my rule. What is that doing?” 
“The ruler is standing up too.” 

“T will draw a line on the board. What can you 
tell me about this lino?" “The line is Standing 
up.” 

“Yes; we may call it a standing-up ling” ^ 
"I drew the line with my тше. What gind of 
line isit?” “Itisa straight line.” 


“ Quite right. We may call it a straigh? standing- 


up line. 
“Suppose you look round the room, and point out to 
me all the things that have straight standing-up lines.” 
In this way the children may be led to пате the upright Nges 
of the, walls, door-ways, windowframes, eupbgards, тёга а Д 
pictures, the table-legs, teacher's desk, etc. i 
“Now take your slates, pencils, ænd rulers, and draw 
some straight standing-up lines for me.” — ^, > 
ЕЈ 
э П. Lyinc-pown LINES 


С 


Т, E гу, А, 
>>“ We will leave the standing-up Ines. 1 want you 
now to tell me what you do when you go to ved. По you 


stand up then?” “No, we lie down in bed.” 57 
E 


5 
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‚ча Yes, you do, Now lofk at my ruler while I place 
Se it x the table. e 

* What is the ruler doing?” “The ruler is lying down." 

E Watch, while I draw a Straight line onethe board. 


е 
What can you tell me about this line?” “It is lying 
< edawn." Е ; 

90 it is, We may call it a lying-down line. 

“See, if IStretch the piece of string between my hands, 
I make a straight line. What kind of line is it?” “It is 
a streight lying-down line.” 

“Таке your rulers and hold ‘them inf front of you, 
first standifig up, then lying down. 

“Very good. Now you may name all the things in 
the room that have lying-dgwn lines.” 

The children will readily point out the seams in the flooring, 
and the ho tal edges of table, desks, doors, walls, and 
window-ffmes ; the tops and bottoms of maps.and pictures, and 


© soon; after which they may DP set to work, as before, to draw 


Emil lines on their own slates, 
e 


е 
4 Ti. LEANING LINES 2 


e . 
lice the ruler in a slanting position against the wall, and 


call attention to it. 
“Тв the ruler standing up as Harry Smith stood t" 


oe it is net standing up.” 
*Ts it lying down?” “No, it is not lying down.” 
C SEO are quite right. Tt is not standing © 
up, айй it is not lying down. It is leaning 
against the wall.” i 
Teacher draws a, straight line on the board to 

represent the ruler. i 

T «Тоок at thig line. t is not as 
up line, and iteis fot a lying- 
What may we say about it? It 
we mayecall it a slanting line.” 

с 


nding- 


line. € 
| 


‘ 
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$ А 1 € 
. leaning line; ої 
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The children should next be led to poiut out? similar lies, 


as before, and then, as a further exercise, toadraw standinf.up, 2 


lying-down, and. slanting lines on their slates, to the teacher's 
order, э 2 


Lesson “III 
THE SQUARE AND OBLONG ў 


І THE SQUARE 


Tusoner commences by drawing ап upright line an the 
board. z > 

“Who can tell me what we call this line? Well, 
Mary?” “A straight standing-up line.” > 

“Quite right ; and what shall we call this one?” “A 
straight lying-down line," 

“Now look at the two lines. They join together, and 
make а corner. з Look round the room and se if you 
can find any corners like th’ one. 

“Suppose, now, I draw a standing-up line at thé the: 
end of the lying-down line, How many corners have I 
made now?” «Туро corners.” i: : 

Without telling what she is doing, the teacher will make all 
the lines the same length, and. then proceed to join the *nds of 
the upright ones, 

“What kind of line is this one which I have just 
drawn!" “A lying-down line." IK; 


“ How anany согпегз һауе I'made, now ?” ip 
corners.” — x 


s How many lines are there?” “our lines.” ° 
“ What kind of lines are they?” — «Two »standing-up 
s ? 


, lines, and two lying-down lines.” 


“Now look again at the four corners. What can you 
tell me about them 1” E They are all alike." 
, > Quite right, ‘They are all dikey We call them 
quare corners, because they are all alike.” > * 
Have @ square sheet f drawing paper prepared beforehand 
B 


> 


^ 
5 
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. of. exactly? thee same, size, and. Sin it on the board to cover the 
Xe June which has ben drawn. 
How many corners has tl 
corners.” A 
What kind of corners are they?” “Square 
corners.” Ac 
“How many sides has it?” “Four sides.” 
. <:. What kind of sides are they?” “Two standing-up 
t sides, and two lying-down sides.” 
“Now yof shall all make some square corners for 


his sheet of paper?” “Four 
е LI 


yourselves." 
Teacher instructs them to take their kindergarten sticks and 
peas and do as she does, Let them lay the sticks side by 
side. What do they notice? The. sticks are all the same 
length. tue 
The teacher proceeds to fia qu pea at each end of one of the 
sticks > the children do the same with theirs. 
“This shall be our lying-down line, like the one we 
drew on the board. is 
= * Now we will fix а standifig-up stick at each end of 
tkis dut. How many corners have we made?” “ Two 
corners.” E 
. “What kind of corners are they?" “ Square 
corners.” e e 
а us next fix a pea at each end of another stick, 
and join the ends to the tops of the standing-up sticks, 
“Our four sticks have made 
fou» corners, just like the four 
e drew on the board. 


«hat do you know about these 
corner$?” “They сате all alike ; 
they are Square corners." 

“What do you, know about the 
sticks?” “They are all the same 


length.” © 
* Now look again af our sheet of paper on the board. 


You wilf see that it has four square corners, and four 
sides alf^he same length. We call it a square.” 
€ . 


ў e 
e 


e 


e 
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П. Tus Овгохе ", ? 

“Take your slates out, and look at them. How many 
corners ha&sthe slate?” "Four corners.” : 

"What kind of corners are they?" — * Square 
corners." > 

“Ilow many sides has it 2" “Four sides.” Le 

“ Ате they all the same length, like the sides of «lo ^ 
square?" “No; there are two long sides ind two sllort 
ones,” б 

Pin upon. the board an oblong shes of paper, side by side 
with the square, Let the short sides be the same length as the 
sides of the square, Place it with the short sides horizontal. 

“This sheet of paper, you see, is like your alate. Tt 
has four square Corners. It has two long sides and 
two short sides, We callat an oblong.” 

The difference between the two figures may be made very 
striking if one is хей over the other. М 

Let the children name allythe things they can sec! which are 
square or oblong in shape ; and if time permit let them, by and 
draw these Jigures on their slates. 


2 


è 
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Lesson IV б 
CURVED LINES 


I. CURVED ZINES 


do we call this one?” «A straight line." 
“How did T draw it!" “With the straight ruler." 
“Ts this a "straight line?” « No ; it is a crooked 
sy р 
* What kind of line do we call this one?" © We call 
it a bent line”  - E 
у ; 


) 3 ` 
2 p 
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“М Quite right. Harry shall come to the front and show 
Se us thw to make a bent line with this piece of string. Is 
thatfright 2”, “Yes.” 
“Now I want you to learn & new name for hese bent 
lines, We call them curved lines as well as bent lines. 
* Suppose you all hold your rflers in front of you as I 
am holding mine. Now make your straight rulers into 


_csougved rulers, How did you do it?” “We bent the 


fulers.” “That is right.” 
е 


«П. А CIRCLE 


c 
“Watch, while I draw a curvéd line fon the board. 
I shall want‘you to draw one on your slates presently.” 
Teacher fakes one end of a piece of string in her left hand, 
and presses it on the board. With the other end. st ed. in 
„her right hand, she traces a chalk line, continuing the curve till 
the two ends nearly meet. 
* See, T have made a curved line. Come to the front, 


‘= Fred, and show me the two ends of the line. Now point 


t6 the"two ends of the straight line. 

“Suppose wecmake both of them a little longer.” 
(Teacher extends both lines.) “What do you see now 1^ 
“The two ends of the curved line have come together, 


and joined.” 

«Are the two ends of the straight line joined?” 
“ No." 

# Are еў cléser together than they were?” “No; 
they e farther apert." 

“(йе right. Now let us make 
another curved line- If we draw it 
‘round far eagügh the two ends will 
meet. See, I will draw another, and 
another. They all meet. ‘a 

“We call a carved, line like this a 
circle.” s ы 

Proceed next to mark and cut outwith the scissors some 
paper cires, and. have them handed round the class. 


* 
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r a 

“I daresay you can tell me the names of some things 
which are the same shape as these circles,” 

The children will be easily led to "mention plates, saucers, 
penmies, МИД- pennies, Sarthings, buttons, and other common 
things ; after which the teacher may set them to try and draw 
circles on their slates. This little exercise will satisfy the 
children by giving them something to do; although of course 


D 


P 


their attempts will be very crude and imperfect. — 


IH. A RiNG 


Hand round the class’ some of the kindergarten rings, and. 
call attention to their shape. 

“They are round like the circle; but aré they quite 
like your paper circles?” * No.” 
\ “Сап „уоп think of anything that 
А they are like?” “They are like our 
hoops." 

“Yes; they are. We all them 
Tings, ' 4 

“ІК you could now tell Fè how 
to make our paper circles into rings." 


E 


Lead the children to tell how this may be done by cutting out . 


the тай е of the circle. Do it ғ and show them thet the paper 
Circles have been made into paper rings, 
x 


D od SS 
A Lesson V 15 жр о 


BALL-SHAPE > 
эъ 

Ы. INTRODUCE the new lesson by leading the children to tell. alt 
^Á They can about the circle. Д penny, a biscuit, or any other 

circular object available (tle larger the better) may be used for 

Whestration, D » dt 

. *Now, children, look at this biseuit. What Shape is 

it?” “Tt is round.” X 

3 


2 


2 
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“Quite right. t is rownd. What other things can 

S, youShink of that ете a round shape, like this biscuit?” 

* Péignies, half-pennies, plates, and saucers are round too.” 
“What other name do you know for a thing that has a 
rountl shape?” “Circle.” 

» *Right. The penny and the biscuit are circles. They 
I~ have a round shape. I wifl draw a circle on the board. 
. How many lines are there in my circle?” “One line.” 

| + e NWhat kind of line is it?” “Tt is a curved line.” 

* Let us loak once more at the biscuit and the penny.” 

Таке a piece of thin straight wire, and bend it round to fit 
the circylar edge. Theh hold the wire up, and lead the children 
fo tell that it now makes a curved line. Show them that 
this bent wiresfits close round any part of the edge. Take next 
a straight piace of wire, and show that this would not jit round 
the object. 1 

“But I can lay the straight wire across the penny or 
the biscuit, just as I could Jay it on this slate, or on the 
table. They are flat, and not round. 

« “Look at this penny once nfore, and tell me how many 
fiet side it has?” “Tt has two flat sides.” 

* How many roynd sides hast?" — One." 

Now%how a wooden ball (the larger the better). Take as 
“before. а piece of thin straight wire, and bend it round the pall, 
Lead the-class to tell that the wire is no longer straight ; it ds 
bent or curved. Show them that this curved 
round. the ball wherever we put i. A straight wire 

| fit itgamywheree — * 

D. E * What is the shape of the ball?” “It is round.” 

1 “ (hat the pefiny and the biscuit are round too. Is the 
pall топа like them ??^ * No; the penny has two flat sides. 

k The ball hag. ne flat sides. Tt is round all over.” 

i Tead the clåss to mention all the things they can think of, 
; ` which are round liketthe ball, the teacher adding to the list as 
they proceed. S ч © 4 
| “We may say ghat fil these things, that are round like - 
8 the ballare o£ ball-shape.” 
The distinction between the 

' 


E 


roundness of the ball and the 


« 
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roundness ‘of the penny may be very graphically shown as 
Jollows »— Таке а turnip, as round in shape as it is possible too? 
gel. Let the children tell its shape. Tt is of ball-shape. 

Cut it èn two. Let them describe the shape of each half. 
It has a round surface and a flat surface. Ў 

Now cut a slice off one vf them, and lead the children to tell 
that this slice is just the shape of the penny. It has a round 
edge and two flat sides. Tt is not like the round ball. It ‘iss 
circle-shape—but not ball-shape. TM 


› › 
(B) LESSONS ON COLOUR 


ә 


Lesson VI 
BLACK AND WHITE BALLS 


> 

CowwzxNeg by showing the %wooden ball of last lesson, and. 2, 
lead the children to tell all they can of its shape, =з ш> 

Ball-shape means round wil over, just like this ball. 

Newt hand the white balls to the children, and Proceed. in, 
some auch way as follows -— к 

“T want you to look at these balls. They are round, 
just. like the wooden ball. Suppose I draw a picture of 
one of them on the board. 

"What did I use to draw the pictare of the ball?” 


7777 “A piece of thalk." * 
/ - * What is the colow of the Жай?” 
| “The colour is white.” * 


“Why did I use ewhjte chalk?” 
“To make the picture’ just likè the 
ball.” = 

“Is the picture like the ball?" 
"s > = “Ves,” ў > s 

"Then what 18 the colour of the balls you hav in your 
hands?” ©The colour of the balls is white too, 

» > 


B 2 r 


y2 э jus 
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Xl H - LJ Я А. 
< Quite r@ht, , You can see the picture at the white 


| ` balon the boar, because the colour of the board is not ` ° 
white, What is the colour of the board?” “It is black. « 
We call it a black-board." * on 
Now take these other balls in your hands, and I will 
Y draw a picture of one of than on*the black-board. 15 this 
1 like one of them?” “No; that is a picture of a white 
= ball." 
| + © Myes it is. I made it with white chalk, I will 
| make another* 
И Pin? a sheet of drawing-paper on the board, and proceed to 
draw œ it another ball with black crayon. 
j * Ts this like the ball you have *in your* hand, Fred?” 
if “ Yes. » е e 
“What вів the colour of this picture?” “Black e 
colour." e 
“Then. what is the colour of the 
balls you have in your hands 1^. * The 
balls are black too. — 
SNL C What is the colour of the Paper?” 
“she ®6lour of the paper is white.” | 
“Hold up yourwhite ball im your 3 
б right hind. Now hold up your black a 


ball in youreleft hand. 
«You see, I made a picture of the white ball on the © — 
black-board ; and I made a picture of the black ball 
on the white paper. E 
"Let us nfüke*a pietug of the white ball on the white 
paper, Will that qo?" “No; we cannot see the white 
ball othe whife paper.” e 
“Now let us drav a black ball on the black-board. 
Can you see аб 7” “No; we cannot see the black pall ‹ 
on the black - board. We can see the black ball on the 
white paper, and the white ball on the black-board.” 
“Now I want, you Мо tell me all the “things you can ip 
think of, that are white likesthe chalk and the paper.” *» ' 
In this way lead the children to pick out white - articles 
from Theta own clothing ; from the things in the schoolroom + 
б ° 
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and from the common things with which they come "into daily 
contact, " 2 
The snow which covers the ground in winter is white : 
the milk ‘and sugar which еу put into their tea are white . 
the salt which they use with their food is white. Many of 
the animals which they see daily are white, and so on. | 
Deal in the same way with things of a black colour, taking =} 
care to have аз many of the objects as possible on the table for > Е 
inspection. ES f; 
N.B.— Il must not be forgotten that, strictlip speaking, white | 
| 


and Wack ате not colours at all. White is formed by the 
blending or combination of all the colours of the spectrum y black 
is merely the Yntire absence of colour, This scientific fact, 
however, may be very well ignored here, just as we also commonly 
ignore it in our ordinary every-day life, where it isscuslomary to | 
include white and black among the colours, The only purpose n 
of this lesson is to enable the "children to recognise, white and { 
black as they meet with them. That will be quite sufficient at 


this early stage. > 
» - 
e» » 
Lesson VII 
» 
„a -. RED AND YELLOW BALLS о» 
P 
I. Rep 

Hann the red balls round. the class, and call attention to their 
bright, pretty colour. ORC 


d A 
“Now we will make a picture of one of these pretty 
ballscon this sheet of paper.” ЧИ ee v 


Pin @ sheet of drawing-paper. on the Ulack-board as°before, 
and draw the ball on it with red chalk of exactly the same tint. 
“Ts this like the ball you have in your hand?”  * Yes,” 
“Twill draw another one on the paper. Is this like 


eR, 


your pretty bale?” 9; it is not the same colour.” 
Pr What colour is this опе? “Tt is, black.” 
M Quite right. Suppose we have another,on tHe board. 
Is this like your pretty Бай?” “No; this one ij white." 


DI 
» 


у 57 y 


» 
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& “Now, I tant you to remember that the ibo of your 
Ы ру ball is rede It is a red ball. 
«Hold it up in your right hand. Now say, “This is 
a red ball’ e ike 
"Mary shall come here and pick out a black ball. Is 
LJ 


that right?” “Yes.” $ 
“Now pick out a white ball. Ts she right this time 0" 


E 
© & Now try and find another red ball. 15 she right?” 
5 Yes." bd 


«Т want you next, to think of all the things you have 

: seen, what are red like this ball." 
: Lel the children mention as тали) things 5 they can, the 
teacher agdinty to the list when they fail. 

“What fs this I have in my hand?” “А rosy apple.” 

“What colour is it?” “ [t is red.” 

«Т willecut it in two. What colour is it inside?” “10 
is white inside.” 

© 


“Ж * 
= ]L YELLOW 
o ex 


Hand the yellow,balls round to the children, and proceed in 
К simild way. Let them take the red and yellow balls in 
either атй. < Call attention to the new one. хене dheir 
curiosity about il. 

* Here is another pretty ball; but it is not like the red 
ball It is not the same colour. I will draw a picture of 
thisgone on tle white paper. 

e “15 this like yoyr new ball?” “Yes.” 

«Та yom“ ball in your right hand and say, * Tuis is 
a yellow ball.’ о 

* Now Iewitl put some balls on the table. 

“Who can find the yellow ball? Well, Fred, you shall 
try. Is he right ПУ: 

“ Now try and think of all the fhings you can, that are 
yellow like thisball®” < 19 

Call ‘severad of the children to the front, and let them pick 
out the véeious coloured balls as they are named. 


VORI ° (Ce 


с 
с 
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* Can you tell me what this is 1” “Jt is an orange,” 
“What colour is it?” “Tt is yellow,colour.” 2 
“The apple is for the best boy, and the orange ig 

the best gh] when play-tinte comes. What must we do 

with the orange when we want to eat it?” “Wo must 

peel it.” к 
“Quite right. I will peel it now. You see it is 

yellow outside; but what colour is it when it is peeled 1” > 

“Tt is white.” > G 
AL little exercise with the coloured papers mty now aose the 

lesson. Hand the strips of coloured Paper round the class, and 
let the children hold them up, one by one, in their handsp as the 
teacher calls Jo. them 2 or have a number of them thrown to- 
gether in a heap on the table, and let the childfen elect the 
different colours as they are named. > 


э 
Lesson VIII " 
2 
BLUE AND GREEN BALLS » ҮС 
I. Вие * D 


Ha ри? the blue balls handed round the clus» Call the. 
attention of the children to them, and rouse their interest in the 
new toy, 

An This, you see, is a new ball. It js very pretty ; but 
is К quite like апу of the other balls*I showed you?” 
“No,” 

х э 
ч, Vome to the table and pick out a rel ball, Atay. 

That's. right. Now put your red ball in one hand, and 
your new ball in the other. Hold them tp end look at 
“No; they are not the same 


“Suppose you Pick me out a 11) ite ri 
ў yellow hall. Quite right, 
Ts your new ball like this ове” «No ; it is pot the 
Same colour," id 


» Pick out ong that is the same colour as your few ball, 
> 


3 ? 
› Ж. Mei, 
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"That is righte Hold the two side by side, ahi you will 
“чє 0886 hat they are aike. They are the same colour. 

“et me draw a picture of your new ball on this sheet 
of paper. Is this picture like your ball?" ‘eYes, it is. 
The picture and the ball are the same coloür." 

«Now each of you hold the*new ball in your right: 
hand, and say, ‘The colour of this ball is blue.’ 

- «The picture of the ball on the white paper is blue 
** toot I made it with this blue chalk." 

The children may next be exercised, one by one, in selecting 
from the balls, paper strips, and. other articles lying on the 
table, gy that have 11% same colour as the blue ball, which they 
hold in their hand. : ы 

Or the teacher herself may select an article from the table, — € 
and call ùpon a child to come to the front and find а ball of 
that particular. colour. Have the two things held side by side, 
and show that they are exactly “alike in colour. We say the 
colours match. 

After this the children may, be called upon to pick out blue, 

ered, yellow, white, or black objects rs the teacher asks for them. 


€ є 
e S ' 
к IL GREEN 
Holi the Blue ball up before the class. ‹ 


* Now, once more, children, tell me what is the colour 
*.. of this ball 2"... It is a blue ball.” 

Tako а, gren pall, and, hold it side by side with the blue 
One. © xu 
V Hte is affother ball. Is this like your blue bell t" 
“ No.” А - 

“Twill draw a picture of this one on the paper by 
the side of the blue pall. Are these two pictures alike?” 
“No; the colour 1s not the same.” 

«J will pass the basket round, and "eath of you shall 
pick out a ball like thé one d. have just shown you. ү 

« Now hold the ball up in your hand, and look at the 
picture 6$ it on the paper. It isa green ball Green is 

‹ 


^ 
~—~ 
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blue," 


. s 

The sume exercises on « matching” and “selecting” edlours 
should folldy as before, ае which the children should be led 
lo name familiar objects, whose colour is green, the 
helping where Tc >| р 

N.B.— The colour, green, is introduced in this lesson, without 
"any reference to its composition as 
simply to familiarise the children with it by comparing it Api 
those they already know, and especially with ие. They can- 
not too soon become familiar. with this all-pervading colour, 
Tt must enter largely into their lessons on plants and «оттоп 


teacher 


objects which are to Solow. 


» 
GIVING EARLY IMPRESSIONS THROUGH 
THE HAND я 
— 
= D 
Lesson IX 
2 


HARD AND SOFT 


IyTRODUCE the lesson by calling a child to the front, and 
placing the wooden ball in one hand, and опе of the loose, 
worsted balls in the other. Instruct him to squeeze bothyballs, 
and then lead him to tell the result 


Can you make the Wooden ball smaRer by sifteezing 
#1” ув» Я 

"How does it fee)?” “Tt feels hard, І cannot 
Squeeze it,” » 


° 
er ball smaller?" «ү» 


el when You squeeze it?” “Tt 
» 


“Can you make the oth 
« 


How does this ball fe 
feels soft,” 


hola in place of it. Instruct him lo squeeze the gpooden. ball 


ә 
> : )». 
ә 


STAGE F 


another me colour; but it' is not like гой» ог Yellow, or i 


а secondary colour, but- 
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| and the рйайо„аз before, and let the class watch ШП happens. 
[м * Не tannot squeeze {Йе wooden ball. It is hard. The potato, е 
| * in the other hand, squeezes ир between his fingers as he presses 
| i. The potato is soft. H . 
“Now I want you to think about your slice of bread 
and butter. How does that fegl when you put it into 
your mouth and eat it?”  *It feels soft.” 
“Just think again. Does it all feel soft?” “The 
. ingide part is soft; the outside is hard." 
"Quite right. What do we call the inside?” “We 
call it the crumb.” 
* And what do wt call the outside?” The crust. 
*I*'have some bread here. Frad shall (ake a piece of. 
the crumb <n one hand and a piece of the erust in the o 
other, aftd squeeze them. 
“Ho can easily squeeze the crumb, because it is soft ; i 
but he cannot squeeze the erst, because it is hard." 
Next let another child take the wooden ball in one hand and 
a large тите in the other, and squeeze them as before. Lead 
| «him 10 tell that he cannot squeeze cither of them. They are 
| + “Roth kard. 
«Wait a moment. We will try them in another way. 
Look, В сап eut the wooden ball with this knife, Could 
“I cut the marble?" “ No.” d 
« What ‘does that tell us then?” “The wooden “pall , 
is not so hard as the marble.” 
«Here is another potato; but this one is not boiled, 
It ig raw. Pry and squeeze it, as you did the other one. 
Can you doy? =No." 
«What does that tell ust” “It tells us that this 
potato is harder than the boiled one.” 
“Quite right. Now take the knife and see whether 
yourean cut jt as I did the wooden ball. e 
“You see, уой can cut it very easily— more easily 
than you could cut the wooden ball. c 
“You can even dig pieces out of the potato with your 
finger-niail ; hut you could not do that with the ball. Ces 
*Sorthen you see the stone marble is harder than th 
« 
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wooden ШП, and the wooden ball is harder than the 


potato. This potato, too, is harder "than the onethat, 


was boiled." a 

The children may now be ded to the conclusion that by means 
of this ситу test it is easy to tell hard things from soft. ' 

Let them arrange with, the teacher’s assistance as many 
common things as they can, unller the two heads hard and 
soft. 


Lesson X 
‚ ROUGH AND SMOOTH ү 


“Now, children, I want you this morning wò think 
about some of the things I have taught you. You know 
that one thing is yellow, another black, another red, 
another blue, another white. Can you tell nie how we 
learn this?” * We can see the colour of things." 


“Quite right; we look ap the things, and our eyes ш, 


us what colour they are. =! : 
* How do we learn the shape of things?" “Onr eyes 
tell us that too." Я » 
“Tn our last lesson we found out that some things are 
hard'and some soft. How did we find this ouf? Did our 
eyes tell us this too?” « No; we took the things in our 
hands, and felt them.” 
“Yes, we did; and we could find ont {ив ав well if, we 
shut our eyes, > ГА 
* Let us now try and learn Something else.” a m 
Call one of the children to the front ; tie a handkerchief 
loosely over his eyes, and place in his hands the two pieces of 
deal board, 5 Tell him, and the class, that he is пой) to learn 
somelhing about these things, but his eyes wiil not help him now, 
because he cannot see. Instruct him to pass his fingers over the 
surface of each piece of wood. П Y 
“ Do they both feel the samé?” “Nb.” D 


** Hold up one of them in front of you. Now , rub 
$ D 


md * dew 


{ 


) 


— 
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your hard oygr it and tell me how it feels.” (“It feels 


SS rough.” . 


* «Now hold thf other one up, and-rub you hand over it 
in the same way. How does this one feel?” “It feels 
smooth.” Pd 

“How did you learn allthis?, “I found out when I 
touched the things with my fingers.” 
. “Quite right. You felt that one thing was rough and 


.. thee other smooth, But you did not want your eyes to 


leafn this.” e 

Renove the handkerchief from the child's eyes, and let him 
take his place; and shen pass round the class the strips of 
writing paper, and coarse brown paper, x 

Call upon the children to pick out, without looking at them, 
first the rough and then the smooth strip. 

‘Let them neat, опе by one, come to the table, and select from 
the objects lying there, rough атай smooth things as the teacher 
calls for them. 

Pass fgom these to the things around. 

«Неге is a book. ‘Take it ёп your hands. 


CS What can you tell me about the outside cover?” 
‹ y 


“Tt is rough.” 
“Open it, and feel the leaves inside.” “They are 


* smooth.” P 

“Take ‘your slates; rub your fingers along them. 
What do you find?” ~ The slates are smooth.” 

In this way deal with the children’s clothing—some of it 
rough, some smooth г with the brick wall, the smooth painted 
door, the window panes, thé pictures, and. so оп. 

‹ 
8 £ а 
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A 5 Lesson XI 
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HEAVY AND LIGHT, 
‹ 


€ 
PLACE On. the tdole in front of the class the cubes of 
wood, stone, and lead, 


ар | 
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Call th} attention of the class to them. Legd the children 
to tell that they are all alike in shape, ad. that they an по! 
alike in colour. У ›” 

How did they find. this out? Their eyes told them this ; bul 
it is all thet eyes will tell them. , 

Bring one of the children. to the front, and, as in the lust 
lesson, blindfold him by tying a handkerchief loosely round his 
eyes. Instruct him to take the cubes in his hand, one by one, 
beginning with the cork. › 

“What have you learned, Нару!” « They are not 
all alike.” ” 

“What can you tell me about thisone (lead) 1” “This 
one feels very heavy,” я 

"Quite right, Is this one (cork) heavy?” | « No; that 
is not heavy.” 5 

"How did Harry learn this?" « He learned it by 
taking the things in his hand,” 

“Could he learn it by looking at them?” “No,” 


«є 


water. The lead and the Stone, you see, sink Qo tm 
bottom ; the wood and the cork remain near the top of 


Call the attention of the children to the sawdust on the table,’ 

“Here is some sawdust, Who can tell mé what this 
sawdust is ? 

“I will show you,” { 

Take а small saw, and saw a piece of soft goood. С И 
up the sawdust, and let the children-see what it is, and how it 
is made. The sawdust is made by sawing wood withen sa? 
It cnisists of tiny bits of wood. a 
© “Well, now, I have some sawdust"like this, and here is 
some sand. The sand is made up of tiny*bits too; but 
they are bits of stone, Let us mix»the sand and the 
sawdust. together, ò 4 

“Now I want you to watch whab happens when: I pour 
the sand and sawdust into this tumbler Ф water.” » 

Do it, and let the class tell what they see. 4 


Jes 
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“Whefe ig the sand now?" “The sand E at the 


“bottom of the water.” 
*&Vhere is the sawdust?” “The sawdust is on the 


top of the water.” б ‘ 
«Why does the sand sink to the bottom of the water?” 


“ [t sinks because it is heavy” s 
* Why does the sawdust hot sink too?” “The saw- 


dust is not heavy.” 


+. “Quite right. Because the sawdust swims on the top 


of the water, we say sawdust is light.” 

“Heavy things sink in water. Light things 
swim рп the top.” * 

Take next some shot, some sand, some wood Sind cork saw- 
dust. (One of the denser woods, such as mahogany, would be 
best for thisepurpose.) Mis these well up together, and, аз 
before, pour the mixture into a tumbler of water. Stir the 
whole well up, and leave them to Settle. It will be very interest- 
ing to show the position of each in the water—the lead-shot at 
the bottom, ehe sand forming а layer above the shot, the wool 
sawdust at the top, and the parkeles of cork actually viding 
alere alle 

‘The leaden shat you see is at the bottom of all. Why 
is this?* “It is very heavy.” 

* Why dogs not the sand sink to the bottom?” 14 is 
not so heavy as the shot.” 

“Why is the cork sawdust at the very top?” “It is 
very light. It is lighter than the wood sawdust.” 

oo ERR 


MS € 
GIVING EARLY IMPRESSIONS—THROUGH 
THE SENSE OF TASTE 

Cc 


« Lesson XII 
SWEET AND SOUR 


" : 
Commenct: the desson by calling the attention of the children 
to the Hore tumblers standing on the table. 
‹ 


aa ; 
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j 


Lead ет to tell that the water in gne tumbler looks just 
like that in the others, Our eyes will tell vs nothing. 4 

Басе their curiosity by telling them that although the 
water in ad three tumblers loks the same, it ts not really so. 

“Tell me how we have learned to find out about some 
things without looking At them." “We take the things 
in our hands and feel them,” 

“Shall we try and learn about the water in the tumblers 
in this way? See, I will take a handful of water out cf 
this basin,” f 

Lead the children themselves to explain that we cannot take 
up water in our hands, as we can other things ; it runs away. 

“No; wecannot find out what we want to know by 
feeling the water. Watch me while I show you how to 
find out.” 

Bring a child to the Front and instruct him to Pour out sone 
of the water from the tumblers into saucers, 

Let him take the saucer containing the sweetened water round, 
and call upon the children to dip the tip of the Jingew into it and 
put it to the tongue. 9, R 

“What have you found out, children?” “The 
tastes sweet like sugar.” 

“Quite right. How did you find that out?" “We 
tasted it with our tongue" —— Е 

“Suppose T put some of the water on your hand. Can 
you taste it now?” “No. wo taste things with the 
tongue ; we feel things with our hands.” 

“Can you tell me anything else that tfstes sweet like 
this water?” « Sugar, treacle, honey, and jam taste 
sweet,” 3 T 

Next have the acidulated water handed round, and weal with 
it in a similar way. ” 


“Does this water taste sweet too?” “No; it'is not 
sweet,” f ў 
а : 
“You are quite right. We say that. this tastes sour, 
^ "I made the water sour by putting something into it, 


“Can you think of anything that tastes sour Пке this?” 
“ Vinegar.” y 


— 
ter 


—— 
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А Pour d drep or EO of vinegar info another La and 
м, м № children. tastg it for themselves, as before, by dipping a 
finge into it. 
“Now you shall say after wie, ‘Vinegar has a sour 
taste.’ Ў 
] “ Do you know what this 18 170 “Tt is a lemon.” 


2 «I will cut it in two, and squeeze the juice into this 


К. saucer. Now taste the juice, and tell me what it is like.” 
++ SIbstastes like the vinegar.” 

"Then whae shall we say about the lemon?” “Tt has 
a sour taste.” 

Show some unripe green fruit, of the sort available according 
lo the time of year ; e.g, green gooseermtes in the Spring, followed 
by unripe cherries, currants, plums, and apples, as the season 
advances, © The first batch of oranges that reach us in the 
autumn are always sour, and. will. serve as illustrations, and 50 
will a green stalk of rhubarb at fiy part of the year. 

Fumiliarise the children with the peculiar taste of these things. 

| They areeall sour. 
| «Children should never eat®sour unripe fruit of any 
ТИТИ will make them very ill. 

* But let us look now at the other tumbler. We have 
seen tha, one has sweet water in it, and another sour 
Water. Suppose you taste the water in this one.” *« 

Let the children. taste it, and. lead. them to tell that it neither 

ч lastes sweet like sugar, nor sour like the lemon. 
Hn They will no doubt be puzzled to describe the laste. 
Tal them that tris is clear water, and that water has no 


. taste of any kind., 
Я 5 е 


с 
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» , . Lesson XIII 
SOUR SALT, AND BITTER 
Commence by showipg fe salt and loaf-sugar, similar 


in size anf shape. wil the children that one is sugar, the other 
{ salty They are, of course, already familiar {ой}, these things. 
° 
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р walt to find ont which is the salt and which is the 
sugar. Let us look at them. ) 


B " nS» . 
“What colour is the sugar?” — * White. ЖУ. 
“ Wha colour is the salt?” “The salt is white too.” 
“What else can we learn by looking at them?” “We 


see that they are alike ia shape.” 

“Can we tell which is the salt by looking at them!” 
“№; 

“ Conld we tell by taking them in our hands, and feel- 
ing them?” “No; they both feel rough.» 

“Now, come to the front, Mary, and put both pieces to 
the tip of your tongue. Can you {ll now, which is the 
sugar, and which is the salt?” “Yes, the sugar tastes 
sweet. The salt does not taste like the sugar.” 

“Quite right. You may say that it has а salt 
taste.” < 

Take now three small ѕамед з. Into one grate q little sugar, 
into another a similar quantity of salt, and into the third put 
some tartaric acid. » 

“ Неге are three white’ powders, They all look alike. 

Let us see what we can find out about them. E » 
“Come here, Fred, and put the tip, of your tongue to 

one of the powders. That is right. Have you found ont 

anything?” “This is sugar. It tastes sweet." 

“Very well. Now try this one.” “This one is sour 
like vinegar and lemon-juice.” 

“Now put your tongue to this one. Does this taste 
like the sugar?” “No,” a o * 

“Does it taste sour like vinegar 1” “No; it has a salt 
taste. It is salt." Жо pr 

Put a small quantity of sulphaty of quinine im another 
saucer, and, stand it on the table with the rest. The name of 
the new substance, of course, need not be given. ^ : > 

“ Here we have another white powder in a saucer, I 
will first chatige the “saucers about, and then Harry shall 
zome and find out the one Т oy; tby jgsting it as before.” 

Let him taste each till he o. to the right one.’ His wry- 
face will soon tell when he has Sound й. р 3 
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‚ Why diœ you фпаке such a face, Harry? Won't you 
кебе taste of this?” “Хо; it is very nasty." 

«Then T suppose it is not sweet like sugar?” “No; 
it is not sweet.” € е 

«Ys it sour like the lemon-juice?” “Хо; it is not a 
sour taste.” t 

“Ts it salt?” “No.” 

* “This powder tastes unlike any of the others. We say 
7 ж his a bitter taste.” 

Some, wormébood, gentian root, rue, or one or two gall-nuls 

might be easily obtained, as further illustrations of things that 


are bitter to the taste. 
* * 


"LESSONS ABOUT PLANTS 


Tun following simple lessons «т plants are not intended to 
serve as mere sources of information. — Like the preceding 
lessons, thay have a higher purpose—that of leading the children 
to „орет for themselves, and (und$r the guidance of the teacher) 
te draw their own conclusions. This will naturally arouse 
their curiosity, and quake them eager to learn more. 

EN these lessons, as well as in others, ùt is in the highest degree 
essential (if dhe children's observations and deductions we to 
proceed on common-sense lines) that there should be no lack of < 
suitable specimens for illustration. Indeed, the lessons should 
never be given without such specimens. Hence it may sometimes be 
[ош] necessary, 10 change the order of the course, so far us these 
lessons on plants are concerned, to ensure their being taken at a 
time when living "specimens can be easily obtained. € 


DE 


: « Lesson XIV 
АВРИГ Т 1 


‹ 


= Ip € М E 
Prace the plant on the table, and lead the children to talk 
ари it Yo some such way as the following :— 

€ 
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! 

Ы Whathis this, children?” “Tt is p pretuy flower.’ 

“Where do we see flowers?” “In the garden.” 

“Can we always find flowers in the garden?” ‘No; 
there are ag flowers in thevold weather.” 3 

* What do we see if we go out into the garden in the 
cold weather?” “We e sngw and ice. The flowers ure 
all gone,” 

“Quite right. The flowers like the warm, sunny 
weather. They do not like the cold snow and ice, 

“This one, you see, is in a flower-pot? It has been 
standing in the window. Most people like to keep flowers 
in the window. Why?” “Because the flowers are 
bright and pretty.” ” 

“Let us see now what we can find out about this one. 

“Which part of it do you like best, Marg 1^ “The 
flower." 

“Come and point to the flower. What colour is it!" 
* It. is red." 

“ Are all flowers red, like this one?” « No.» 

“Look round the room 'and see if you can find atlgyer 
of another colour.” ) 

Have in readiness two or three common plants, bearing blue, 
white, and yellow flowers respectively. — There is no” need to 
purtidularise them here. The selection of plants will of course 
depend entirely upon the season of the year. 

Lead the children to compare these flowers with those of the 
original specimen, and let them tell the colour. of each, as it is 
brought up to the table, 4 do 1 

“We will now leave these pretty red, Yellow, Мав, and 
white flowers, and see what else we san find out. 

“What is this?" “It is a le 


» э 
т, B 5 4 Э, 3 
Take each plant in Succession, and lea the children to tell 


are all alike iil Colour—they are all green; (c) that they 
ave not alike in shape. Pick & af or gwo From each plant, 
and let the children see for themselyes how widely one differs 
тот another, s » iN 


> 
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Turn againeto the geranium. Call attention d the part 
that Sands up fromthe soil in the flower-pot. — Explain. that 
this issealled the stem, 

* Now let us go back to the Zowers and leaves. They 
are afike in one thing. Look at the part that joins the 
leaf to the stem. We call it the leaf-stalk. Now look at 
the flower, and yon see it has a stalk too. This is the 
flower-stalk." 

+ © Cull attention next to the position of the leaves. Kach 
leaf has qn upper and an under side. The leaves spread them- 
selves out lo get as much air and light as they can. 


“What must we do for our flowers if we fant to keep 
them?” “We must water them.” 

* What would happen if we did not give them water ? H 
* They would die." 

“Then do you mean to say*that, this one in the flower 
pot is alive?” “Yes; it is alive; but it would soon be 
dead if we did not give it water.” 

care do we put the watér?” “We pour it into 


' the soil in the flower-pot.” 


“What good dogs that do? Let me show you.” 

Turn ù plant out of the pot, shake the earth from the routs, 
«d. call attention to this part. This is а part which we cennot 
see, because it is in the soil. We call it the root. 

Point out the difference in colour—the roots are white, 
but the leaves are green, and the flowers some other colour. 

Explain thas these roots keep the plant alive. They suck up 
water out of the soil to, feed it, Remind them that as the plant 
is а livikg thing, t grows bigger and bigger, and it must Save 
fod. Zhe root finds, food for it out of the soil, if we 
keep the soil дат, ^ 

etd. the children to think of the flowers in the garden, in 
the wind and rain. Another purpose of the roots will quickly 
force itself on their minds. The roots hold‘ them firmly 
in the soil. le ace ‘ 3 

Proceell, lastly, to gather up the teachings of the lesson, one 
by f^ ant explain that things which live and grow in the 

‘ 
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ground, aad have a root, stem, leaves, ayd flowers, are called 
Plants. The flowers in the flower-pot are all planes. 


) 3 


d 
Lesson XV 
A TREE 


Commence the new lesson by leading the children to recapitulate?? 


briefly the main facts Taught in the last. A god sturdy fuchsia, 
or geranium. in a pot, will serve to illustrate the teaching. 

Stand the plant on the table before the class, and all upon 
the children to name aml Point out its different parts—root, stem, 
leaves, and flowers, ә 

Begin with the root. It is hidden away iw the soil; we 
cannot see it; it grows downwards; all the’ rest of thc 
plant grows up towards the light. » 

Let the children tell its double purpose—of feeding the 
plant, und holding it firmly in the soil. › 

“Why does the plan? want food?" « It is x, living, 


growing thing, and must be fed. Boys and girls live and ` 


grow, too, and they must be fed." a 

“What name do we give to all things that "live and 
grow in the ground like this one?” « We call them 
plants.” y 


“What must we do to keep our plants alive?” “We 
must water them.” 


food from the soil, if it is kept dry. ,If we do not water 
the-soil the plant will die for want of food." o? 


Show a plant that has been allewed to die in this way. . 


The leaves are not green and bright, Jirm Чо Qe touch, like 
the leaves of our Plant in the: pot ; they hang and drobp, but 
the leaves of our liye plant stand out well from the 
stem, 2 SN s 

J Next call M to She3 stem." Jy rises up from the 
ground towards the light and air. È 


“Now I want you to think. The stem ofothis Peat 
j о 


Fidi е 
LES. XV € A TREE : 
ас grows upwards from the soil in the flower-pot ; fut I have 
"seeift some plants tffat grow up very high indeed—as high 
*as бг school. Cin you tell me whatI mean?” “Trees.” 
* Yes; trees live and grow in the ground, apd stretch 
up high in the air. Trees are plants, just like this one 
| in the flower-pot. ‘They have ropts to hold them in the 
ground, and feed them. We water the roots of our 


33 
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dreds Soy id flowet-pots ; but did you ever see any one go 


» 


round With a watering-can to water the trees?” “Хо 
* (an you fell "mes the roots of the trees get water 
from the 114” © rain falls and waters them.” 
Show now a good picture of a tree. 
«What do we call the part of the plan which grows up 
from р root 1" “ We cal] it the stem.” Н 
«Quite right. This is the stem 


J N 
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Notice m the trunk splits up into many parts, and that 
these parts stretch out from it, like great ards, all round. dome? 
of them are very large. They are the branches. The 
branches split up into smaller апа smaller ones. The very small 
ones we call twigs, , 

Show a piece of the stem or branch of a tree. Tell what it 
ts, antl ask the children what they 
think it looks like. It looks like 
wood. › 
All the wool we use comes from 
the hard trunks and branches of 
И. trees, 4 

“Now let us look 
the twigs of the tree? in the 
picture. 

‘What do you see оп the 


twigs?” “The leaves,” 

“What holds the leaf to the twig?” “A ligtle leaf- 
stalk,” 5 
" What colour are the leaves?” ' “The leaves arg 
green,” 

“When do the trees look best 1” “Tn the summer.” 

“Why 1^ “Because they are full of green leaves.” 

Did you see the trees when the snow was on the 

ground?" «Yes. 

"How did they look then?” “They looked bare. 
Their leaves were all gone,” ow 5 р 

“Yes ; most trees lose their leaves in the cold weather, 
= get new leaves as soon as warn weather tomes 

gain, e^ 

Jf the time of year permit, provide a few clusters of apple, 
pear, or cherry blossom, some тй 0 thorn, айтти, or 
horse chestnut, + Je 

“Look at these pretty flowers. They all grew on trees. 
Trees, like oh have flowers, 


"I think уой all know this flower. How sweet it 
smells, 


Explain that it igreally wood. | 


] 
) 
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А “What дое call it?” “We call it May-b бош” 
Here is anothft bunch of pretty flowers. hey grew 
*on ёр apple-tree. * When the flowers fall off, little apples 
are left behind on the twigs. The appleg grow all 
throngh the warm weather, till they are big *nough and 

sweet enough to pick and eat.” e 
* 


Eo Lesson XVI 

MERVO GRASS 
Praon the grass plantsson the table. If possible there should be 
sufiiciett for distribution round the cdas. . 


Call attengion to them, and proceed as follows :— 
“(Cane урп tell me what I have here, children?” “Tt 
is grass.” 
* Where do you see grass W^ “We see it in the fields.” 
«Үе, fh the fields and on the hills the grass covers the 
ground. ¿Boys and girls like to run and romp about on 
the grass. . 
2 APB дк going to try and find out something about the 
grass to-day." = 
Hand some of tite specimens round to the children, and let 
„© ‘them examine thêm under the direction of the teacher. м 
“Look at your grass, and tell me what colour it* is.” 
“Tt is green.” à 
“Quite right. Tt is the bright green colour of the grass 
that, makes the fields look so beautiful. Think how bare 
and ugly it would be, if tKere were no grass on the ground. 
r к T want уби to look carefully at each little piece 
of grass: Pick one off just as I am doing. We call this 
а blade of grass." Each little blade is like a long, 
grean, poínted тї > 
“Can you tell me hat % really is?” “It is a leaf.” 
* Yos, itis a leaf ; for grass is & plant, and grows just 
as all plants grows, But р leaves of grass are not like 
any of the leaves Же saw in our other lessons.” 
The plants which were examined in the former lessons should 
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be brought forward again, in order that their leaves may be 
compared with the blades of «5s. 

Point ouP that the leare: of 

the grass grow out from a stem. 
Cut the stem through to show 
that it is hollow. Show also 
that there is a knot or joint 
in the stem at the place where 
each leaf grows. 4 
Call attention next to the curth 


Lead the shildren to explain how 
it came there. Make them tell 
that this part of the plant is the 
root; that it grows downwards 
into the soil; that there is no 
estf. on the green leaves, because 
they grow upwards towards the light and air, 

Shake the soil away from the root, and then proceed to 
examine this part of the plant. Let the children 
themselves tell that the roots are like rough, 
yellowish-white strings, that stretch down 
into the soil. 2 

Egplain that roots are never green like the 
other parts of the plants, 

“What do the roots do for the plant?” 
“ They feed the plant with food from the soil. 
They hold it firmly in the ground.” 

Show now а. specimen in flower. Lead the 
children to compare these with other flowers*they have 


Seen, 


* What is the colour of the grass flowers 1" 
“Their colour is green.” Se > 
“The flowers of some kinds of grass/üre very 
beautiful if we look closely into then,” ae 
bead the ‘children to tell that (hey often see sheep 
anil lambs, and horses and cows in the Лей. They 
feed on the fresh green grass. [ 


|| which is clinging to the roots.” 


4 * . 
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Lesson XVII 2 
BUTTERCUP AND DAISIES 


Ivrropven the new lesson by leading the children to talk about 


* Me grass—hat it is, and where it grows, 


e+ Then show the specimens of gathered flowers, and proceed as 
follow 

“I have here soe bunches of pretty flowers, which 
grow in the fields with the grass. @hildren tove to gather 
these prettyeflowers. Can you tell me the name of this 
one?” It is a buttercup.” 

“What do we call this one?” “We call this one à 
daisy.” e 5 

“Quite right. Let us have a chat now about these 
pretty butéereups and daisies that children love so much. 
Suppose we talk about the butt&rcup first.” 


So 
е 
е I. Тнк BUTTERCUP 


= 
Separate же bunch, and distribute the flowers among’ the 
children. 
“ Now I want you all to look at your flowers, and we 
will see what we qan find out about them. 
«What colour are theye?” “They are yellow.” 
e “ Wahat nama doewe give them?” “ Buttercups., 
t Ce you tell me why we call them buttercups 7” 


- “ Весапве they are уеМоу like butter.” 


“ Yes ; that tells us about the colour. But look again 
at your flower, ü deyou will see that it is really a pretty 
little cup. So We call it a butter<up. e 

“I want you to loek carefully, and you will see that 
the insid& of the @xp is beautifully smooth and shiny, 
and,ofa,bright yellow colour. Now turn your flower 
оу: and Mok, at the outside of the cup.” 
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Lead. them to tell that the outside is not So*smooth, hat 
it does not pine, and that the colour is not the same bright 
yellow as;it is inside. 

“Now ve will have on? more look at the flower-cup. 
Spread the cup open, and you will see that it is not all in 
one piece. How many pieces.are there in your flower-cup, 
Mary?” “There are five pieces." 

“ Quite right; and I see there are five in mine. Watch 
while I pull off all the five pieces of this one.” ‹ 

Lay them carefully on a slate or а sheet ‘of paper. Cait 
altention to their rounded form, and the point where they ave 
Joined to the rest of the flower. Lead the children to tell that 
they are really soft, smooth, yellow leaves. We call them the 
flower-leaves. ? 

Instruct the children next to strip off their ijellow flower- 
leaves. » 

Show the five little green leaves outside them. 
These are rougher and stronger than. the pretty yellow flower- 
leaves. 7 

Produce the growing plant now. There will probado; be an 
unopened flower-bud on it. Point this out, «3 iead the children 
to tell that the hardy green leaves ате mant to cover up the 
tender yellow flower-leanes, and take care of them till they are 
Jit to open. 

Call attention next to the green stalk which supports the 
flower and holds it wp to the light and air, Trace it down- 
wards, and show where it springs from the base of the plant, and 
then proceed to with the leaves, Let thethildren examine 
the shape of the leaf, the difference between its upper and under 
surfaces, and the way in which it is Joined by its salik: to the 
base of the plant, > 1 

Turn one of the plants out of the pot, and, stake the soil 
from the roots, Let the children see shese roots Jor them- 
selves, and help them to, describe their appearance and tell. of 

‚ thejr uses. » SE c 

7 “ Our pretty buttercup is'a plant. It grows in the 
ground; it has roots stretching down into the soil; 
and it bears leaves and flowers.” er 
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. 
9 * IL Тнк Daisy 
LI б . 
“Tet us now look at the daisy and see wlat we can 
* 


learn about that." * 
Distribute, as before, the specimens round the class, and 
proceed to deal with them as we have done with the buttercup. 
First lead the children to describe the colour. The daisy 18 
not one colour like the buttercup. There is a bright yellow 


** tot in the middle, which we call the heart of the flower, and 


Tit side this is a*ring of white. 

Call special attention to this white ring. Strip the florets 
one by ene. from the margin, and. let the childrgn see for them- 
selves that, instead of five rounded flower-leaves, the daisy has 
a very loge Number. 

Notice tht they are long and pointed, and that the lips are 
tinted with red. Point out, toq the litile cup of green leaves 
outside the vest of the flower. 

Show next the short stiff stem which supports the flower. 
The daisy always holds its head up towards the sky. Eaplain 
that, as«eiglit. comes. on, it seems to go lo sleep, for it shuts up 
its pretty flowrsteseas, and looks then only like a little round 
ball ; bng as soon а» the sun begins to shine the next morning 
„it opens again. This is why we call it the daisy. Jt means 
really the * day's eye.” Nd 

Proceed тегі with the leaves. Hand a few leaves round 10 
the children, and lead them to describe what they see, The 
leaves are not like those of the buttercup. They ar 
4 ў their’ under side sis covered with a" hairs; their 
йез age notched, and not smooth. R 

Lutig, one of the plants may be turned'out of the роб and 
the roots examined as before. 

The dzisy, like the buttercup and the grass, is a 
plant, It grows in the ground ; it has a root, leaves, 
and flowers. r 
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LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS 
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Lesson XVIII 
A BOX 


Suow the children an empty chalk box. Let them tell what 
it is, and what it has been used Jor in school. 

“We are "now going to see what we can learn about 
this box, First of all you shall tell me what the box is 
made of" “It is made of wood,” á 

“Where did the wood come from?” “Tt was got from 
the trunk of some tree. wood comes from the 
trunks of trees,” 

“Take the box in your hand, Fred, rub your finger 
over it, and tell me what you learn.” “The woad feels 
rough.” = n 

“Here is a sheet of blotting-papere Rub your finge 
along that. How does that feel?” «16 feels rough, too, 
but-fot so rough as the wood." E 

* Now rub your finger along this sheet of writing-paper 
and tell me how it feels.” “Tt feels very smooth,” 

Produce the unbroken бол, filled with chalks. Instruct the 
child to take this one and the empty box in ethe? hand. ° 

“Now tell what else you havs found out, Fred;" 
“This box is hi ; the other is light.” 22 

Set the child to cut the box with aeknife. He cuts it with 
difficulty. Show one of the pencil boxes. Tè hia try to cut 
that. ТЕ cuts easily. Lead him to tell that the one is made of 
hard wood, the other af soft wood. 

„ДУ а piece of one of the denser wogds, such as teak, be now 
geen him, he will find that it isstill more olifficult tè cut than 
the wood of the chalk box. This wood is harder still, 

“Now let us look at the shape of the box? > 


» 
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going out the differest sides, The bow has six sides ¢ together. 
«What shall we call this one which тең on the 
table?” “That is the pottonr of the box" e 
«What shall we call this part!" “ The top of the 
box.” d Ы 
“ Quite right; and besides the top and bottom there 
are two sides and two ends.” Let the children point them 


At the chil take the unbroken boa in his hr and. 


Qul. e 


e Pris off (Mt top of the full box carefully, with an old 


chisel or a serew-driwey, so as mol to break it, and proceed to 
examine it as follows -— 

ч Look at this piece of the box. * How niiny sides has 
it?” “Ty has four sides.” 

“ Are thé sides all the same length 1” “Хо, there are 
two long sides and two shart sides." 

« How many corners are there 1" * Four corners.” 

“Сап you tell me what kind of corners they are he 
* Square*corners." 

“Т tkigk you can tell me ‘hat we call a figure which 
his two long“sdes, and two short sides, and four square 
corner, “We call it an oblong.” 

«Then what is the shape of this part of the box 1 
“Tt is oblong shape.” E 

Now place this on the bottom and. sides of the box, and lead 
the children to see that they ave all the same shape and size. 

* How many oblong sides has the box then?” “Four 
oblong sides.” ` С 

« “Now let us, look at the ends.” 

Наћсопе of the ends measured by means-of the short side 
of the ‘oblong top. Letsthe children see that ihe gides are all 
equal. « c ; 

«What have we learned now about this part of the 
box?” “The four sides are all the same length.” 

«How many cornerg are there?” © Four corners.” 

whit kind cf cornérs are they 1"  * Squaxe' 
со: ers," 

“White name do we give to a figure with four sides all 


‹ 
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the same Jength 
a square" 7 

“ The] this end of the box is a Square, 

“Lool at the other end, What can you tell me about: 
that?” “Tt is a square too.” 

‘Yes; our box has*six sides—four oblong shape, 
and two square.” $ 

Jt. would be very interesting now to show the parts of the 
other boa, which was taken to pieces, let the children eximine 
them for themselves to prove what has just been said, and. thee: 
jit them together with a Sew tacks to ‘make a complete boa like 
the one which has served to illustrate thé lesson, 

, , 


and four square corners 17 “We call it 


Lesson XIX 2t 
. A ROSY APPLE 


Stow one or two good Specimens, Й 
“You all know what these are, children 2” “They аге 
apples.” Eae 
"AIL boys and girls like apples. j Look at this one. 
Isn't it a beauty?. T want you to help me find odt all we 


can;about it. First of all, what colour is jt?” “Tr is 
red,” А 


"Yes, it is red, Kat Tommy Browns cheoks. 
What can you tell me al out them?” “His cheeks are 
Ted» : 


“So they are. We say Tommy has rosy cheeks, 
because they are red. We might call "this predty red 
apple, а rosy apple." ‘ S E 

“ Ате all apples Ted, like thissone 1” 5 No; some are 
yellow and some are green,” dio 

Call и, 


pon one or two of the children to "come to the front 
and select re 


3 ed, geen, and yellow apples Srom those lying on the 
) talde, M >, 


“Take this rosy apple in your hand, Norah, tnd look 
at it Isitred allover?” € No; this part is vj A 


D 


2? > 2 
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€^. “What coleur isgit then 1" “This side of the apple is 


groa . 
ave a green, a red, and а yellow apple cut in tp. 
< What colour are the apples inside 1^ “White,” 
“So then we find that the apples are all white inside, 
1 but the outside is either green, or ted, or yellow." 
Ч * Now, before you sit down, Norah, pass your finger 
over the apple and see what else you can find out about 
“it” ¢ “Tt feels smooth." 
«7? Peel off the oftside skin with a knife, and show that it is 
only this part of the apple which is smooth 
“New, I want you to have another look at the apple. 
Can you tell me what shape it is?” © “It is “ound like a 


ball.” * ‚ 
“Wheat shape may we call it then 1" *Ball-shape." 
' * Can you tell me where apples come from?” “'They 


grow on tzees." 
« Where would you look on the trees to find the apples 
growing]W “On the branches.” 
What, do we call the very liftle branches?” “Twigs.” 
«© Call atlentior:tg.the stalk of the apple. 
“What is this?? “It is the stalk of the apple.” 
Ж Wifat use is it?” “It holds the apple to the twig 
where it grows.” СЯ 
Lead. the children to tell that leaves and flowers grow on the 
branches as well as the fruit, thet they all have stalks like 
the stalk of the apple. a 
| Show a 0008 picture of ap apple-tree full of ripe fruit. 
E «o “Mary shall сате to the front, and point out the 


branck^s and ‘twigs of the tree in this picture. Now 


show fne the leaves, Mary. Now the apples. 

“Quite right. But we have not found the flowers yet. ` 
Where are the flowers?” “The flowers are gone. The 
fruit does not grow till the flowers die. 

“Now Fred shall come and tike thi apple in one 
hand ang this wooflen hall ii the other, and squeeze eg c 
What háve you found out, Fred?” “The ball is hard, 


tly” apple is soft.” 


‹ 
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à 


“ How, did you find that out 1" i The ball felt shard 
when I s jueezed it ; the apple felt softy” ‘ 

“Ноу could you find this out in another way ?” ^ “By 
cutting Шеш with а knifa." 

“Take the knife then and try. Which euts best, the 
apple or the wooden Ьай?” o The apple.” 

“What does that tell you?” “The apple is not so 
hard as the ball.” 


Пат in readiness an unripe apple. (a Prab® would: de? best) 
and a very ripe one, Cut both in pigs, and put em, ёп 
sepasate saucers, EE S P: 2a 

‚ Hand pieces of the ripe one round 40 the children 4o. taste, 
Let them tell tha this apple tastes sweet ; an they, deal with 
the other in the way. А ? 
жа Why are you all making such wry faces? Don’t you 
like this apple »” “No; it is во 5a] 

» ff Repeat the advice that was gren in angearlier leon as to 
unripe fruit. Tt ig always sour like this apple. Tt would make 
us Ш if we ale i, _ „”? 


T 
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° Lesson XX 

і ы g 
A TABLE 
. 


Т. INTRODUCTION 


Canı altention to the schoolroom table. Lead the children to 
111 adl they can about it and its uses, in some such way as this— 
Youll knfw what this is. What do we call 161” 
* A table.” б 

« Yoa have seen me use the table; Tell que what we 
use it for.” “We stand things on the table.” 

* Suppgse we had no tables; where should I have to 
put the things?” “On the floor.” 

Take a few books or slates, ang put them on the floor. Lead 
the children t see how awkward this would. be. Livery time we 
put a thing Gam, every time we took it up, we should. have to 


stoop. 

A Whysdon't we have to stoop when we lay a thing on 
th® table?” Because the table is higher than the 
floor.” в 2 

. Lead the children to. talk of their tables at home, and. the 
uses lo whichdhey are pul. The things which they wani for 


breakfast, dinner, and tea are. set. oul on the table ; mother makes 


the puddings, folds and irons "lothes, and does many other 
Lo 


hings ow the kitchen, table. е 
«Suppose We see what we ean find out about the 


table.” e Ec 
t; tk + & 
4 IL TueeTor or THE TABLE 


* . 
“What (fo Ме call this part of the table?” “The top 
of the table.” > 
“Tet us look at this part first. eHow many sides has 
it?” «Ерш віаб” * е : € 
4 Come and sho¥ me the four sides; Harry. 
"Are ёреѕе four sides all the same length !" 


№ 


« 
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Take a piece of string and show the ch ildrenshow to measure 
the sides. | Lead them to tell that there are two long Sides 
and two m ones. 

" What do we call this, part where two sides meet?” 
“A corner,” 

“How many eorners»are there ?” “Four corners." 

“Now look at them, and vell me what kind of corners 
they are." “They are Square corners.” 

“So, then, the top of the table has two long sides and 
two short ones, and all its corners are square corneas 
What shape is it?” “Oblong Shape." 

Call upon the children to name some things which have the 
same oblong shape, suck as their books and slates, the doors and 
windows, the pictures on the wall, and so on. — , 

Draw an oblong figure on the board to represen? the table- 
top, calling upon the children to name each. step of the process. 

“Are all tables the sam shape as this one?” “No; 
some tables are round,” 

“What do you mean by round? This bal) is round. 
Are some tables round Mke the ball?" “No, not round 
like the ball, but the same shape as а репу ' 

“What shape is that?” « Circle Shape.” 

е 

e 


ПІ. Тнк Lees N 


"Now I think you feld me that the table is higher 
than the floor. What makes it highen than the floor?” 
"Its legs hold it up above thè floor.” 

v How many legs has the table?” * « Four legs,” " 


“Where are the four legs placed?” * Under the four 
corners.” A 


* Have all tables four legs 1? “No; sómétable; have 
only one leg." д 

"Tf there ig only one leg, where is it placed?” “Under 
. tke middle of the table.” , ә Y A 
“Come and show me the middle ofthis table, Fred. 
“How һауе we leamed all these things abouty the 


> n s pae 
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table?” “Woe hayg found it out by looking at the 
table.” Š 
«Now I want one of you to come and find gat some- 
thing more by feeling the table. e 
“Well, what have you found out?" “Tt is fara.” 
«Ts tho table as hard as this sħate?” “Хо, it is not 
» 80 hard as the slate." f 
“How do you know that?” “We could cut it with 
* acknife ; we could not cut the slate.” 
к Сап you teB me what the table is made of?" “It is 
made of Wood." 
“Where do we get the wood to make our tables ?” 
“We get wood from the trunks of trees.” 
“Now puteyour hand once more on the table and see 
what else фо» can tell me.” “The table is smooth." 
17 time and opportunity permit, a further lesson might be 
given on the tgble-drawer—its shape, its uses, the way in whieh 
it is drawn in and out, and so on. 


E * 
К. E: 
e * Lesson XXI 
Б P A CHAIR * 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Lean же children іо «пд: about the lesson on the table. Let 
them enumerate some of, the uses which we mentioned in the last 
lesson. И * * 
_ , “Wereat our meals аф the table. When dinner is ready 
` ‘we take our places. If we stood round the table we 
should dind i$ very high for little boys and girls, and very 
low for father and mother. What do we all do!" “We 
sit round the table? x Ride 
«What alo we sif upot?” e“ We sit upon chairs.” © 
“Here és a chair. Suppose Ве а chat about it 
now. © e, 


| oe | 
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* Youjsay we sit upon the chair. Come and show me 
the part cf the chair whicd we sit upon, Harry. j 

“Quite right. What is this part of the chair called 0? 
“The seat.” 

Hold the chair up in front D the children, so that they can 
get а. good view of the seat. 4 

“Тоок at the seat of this chair and see what you can 
tell me about its shape. » ANS) 

“How many sides has it?” “Four sides.” 

“Are all four sides the same shape?” ‘No; one side 
is straight, the other three are curved.” 


| IL Тнк SEAT OF THE Unam 9 


ш. Тнк Lucas 


Compare the seat of the chair with the top of the table. 
Both are raised up from ч ground ; but the table is higher 
than the chair. 


“What do we call the parts that raise the-top of the’ 


table from the floor?” “The legs." 

* What, then, shall we call these *parts thataraise the 
sep of the chair above the floor?” “The legs." 

* How many legs has the table?” — * Fotr legs.” 

“ How many legs has the chair?” “Four legs.” 

“Where are the legs of the table Ue “At the 
four corners.” 

“Where are the legs of thé chair placed pet At the 
four corners.” E 

* Look at the legs of the table, and then at rA legs of 


the chair, and see if there is juything slse you can tell 


me about them." “The legs of the chair?aré not so long 


as the legs of the table.” Э 
Call ШЕЙ ОЙ to Me cross-hars stretched between the legs. 
Phere ave no such bars between the legs df the table, Haplain 


that these bars are meapi to keep the legs firmly in their 
places, They are not Жун to put the feet on. eet 


> \ 
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m. qr mamnyeof these cross-hars has this chair? „Пате them 
pointed ош. We cell them rails. 
° 
IV. Тнк “Back е 


“There is one part of the chair which we have not 
spoken of yet. Come and point it out, Fred. What do 
all this part of the chair?” “The back.” 

a‘ What is the use of the back?" “We lean against 
(fie back whef we sit down in a chair." 

Place a stool in front of the class. Show that this has а 
seat anal four legs, like the chair. We sit upgn il as w sit 
upon a chair; but if we are tired there is nothing to le 
against-—Qqerd is no hack. A chair is much more easy to sit 
upon, and rets us better than a stool, because it has a back, 

“Now look again at the hack of the chair and tell me 
how many pieces there are in it.” “Four pieces.” 
| «Come and point to the upright pieces, Mary. How 

- many are there?” "Two upright pieces." 


Wet would you call the other pieces?” “Lying- 

down pieces" + 
“Hoy many lying-down pieces are there?” “ Two 

_» lying-down pieces.” 
“What ж the shape of the top piece?” “Orve 
shape.” 

ioe Lead the children next to tell that all chairs wre not like the 
] one lgfore them. Some have soft, padded seats, covered with 
, leather, horse-huir, cloth, ctce Some have bars at the sides to 
© rest oureurms upo, We call these arm-chairs, Baby sits 1 
at the fible in a high chair, which has arms to keep it Prom 
ulling ow. Little chilêren sometimes have a tiny low chair, 
just big enaxghe for themselves, where they can sit without any 

fear of falling: . 
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Lesson XXII 


= 


MY DOLLS HOUSE 
І. INTROBUCTION 


Ivvropucn the lesson by asking the children to tell where they 
go when school is 
with father and mother, brothers, and sisters.> What, do lys, 
call the place where they live? A house. Here is a рту 
dolls house. РЕ it а beauty, children? Now I wgnt you 
to tell те all you can about the house where you e by looking 
at dolly's house. 


» 


» 


п. Оштв THE House " 


1. The Walls, —* : W y do we live in houses?” „“ To 


‘keep us from the wind and rain and до1й weather.” 


“Which part of the house is it that К 
, ang the ма “The walls?  , К » зен 


» “What are the walls RS of?” Th » 
bricks." ey are, made of 


у 


They go home. They live at лоте" 
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“Took atedolly’s house. Come and poing out the 
‘walls, Mary. е 
«оз many walls are there?” “Four wa. 8.” 
* How many walls are therg in your house Ẹ “Four 
| walls." 
“Look at dolly's house agaif and tell me how the 
з are placed." “They ife upright.” 
hat do we call this part where the two walls 
++ joing” “A corner.” 
& What kind of corner is it?” “A square corner." 
“How many square corners are there?" “Four 
square corners.” 
3. The Roof—* What do уоце са] thé top of your 
house?” “The roof.” 
| “ What does the roof rest upon?” “Tt rests upon the 
l, walls of the house.” 
| “What js the roof made *ob1" “It is made of tiles 
| (or slates)." 
| *TLookent the roof of dolly’s house, What is the 
- shape of, it?” “Tt is slanting.” 
e “Why is the roof of the house made slanting!” “То 
let the rain run off quickly.” 
* Wlf do we want the rain to run off?" “To keep 
the house dry." ` 
“Where does the rain go when it runs off the roof?” 
“Tt runs down the spouts into the drains under the 
ground. The drains carry it away." 
з.е The Chimneys.— What else can you see when 
yqu look up to the roof!" “The chimneys.” 
“(ne and Show me the chimneys in dolly's hose, 


‚ Harry.e . . 
* What do you often aee coming out of the chimneys 
of houses?” “Smoke.” | 
“Where does the smoke come from?” “It comes 
from the fires.” $ . 


“Whae do we ‘call fhe ntan who keeps o chimnéyg 
clean?” * “ We call him the chinmey-sweep.” 
Ноу? „доев he clean the chimney?” “Не sends а 


( ү e 
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long brush up the chimney from the fire-place to the very 


top" { 
“Whst does he brush down from the chimney?” 
“Soot.” n a 


* What colour is the soot?” “It is black.” 

“What colour is thé chimney-sweep?” “He is black 
too, because he gets шы with soot when he sweeps 
the chimneys.” 

“What is the soot made of?" “The smoke’, that 
comes from our fires.” 4 Sow 

4. The Doors.—* When you reach home, how do you 
get into your house?” “We go in ‘at the door.", 

* How does your mother know you are there?” “We 
knock at the door with the knocker.” 

“Come and show me dolly's door, and dolly'$ knocker. 

“What does mother dg when she has let you in!" 
“She closes the door again." > 

“What does she do with the door at night?” “She 
locks and bolts it to keep any one from gettingrin.” 

Lead the children to tl that this door is called „the front 
door, because it opens into the street in, the front of the hovse. 
There is another door at the back of the douse, leading into the 
garden. We call this the back-door. ; 

25. The Windows.—*" What else can you see in the 
walls of your house besides the doors?” “ Тһе windows.” 

“What are they made of?” “They are made of 
glass.” 

"Why are they not male of ‘bricks or wood?” 
"Glass will let the light into the house, but bricks апа 
wiod shut out the light.” ' » 

“Come and point out the wimdows in dolly's house. 
How many windows are there ? SRNR 

“ Why are these windows higher than those?” * They 


are the windows of the rooms upstairs.” 
a 


2 
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П. dow то Draw A House | 


* 
“We have learned a good, deal about dollfs house ; 
and how I will show you how to draw a picfure of the 


house for yourselves.” • 
‹ 


° 
Sketch, on the blackboard а sfmple outline picture of the 
lieuse, and let the children copy it on then slates, naming the 
parts as the drawing proceeds. 2 
L] 


LI % 
Lesson XXIII 
е езе 
ч MY DOLLS HOUSE 
= . 
s є 
. Ta INTRODUCTION 


Й е . 

-.— Commnnor ‘by ‘leading the children to recapitulate briefly the 
teaching of last less. Let them name and describe the parts 
of the house to be seen on the outside, telling what each part is 
made of, achat. are “its uses, aed soon. We are now goin 10 « 
learn something abu. the inside of the house. We will hare 
dolls house, as before, to help us. ( 

. 


2 
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IL INSIDE THE Ное i " 


1. The Hall or Passage. You told me thatwhen 
you go home, you knockyat the front door, and your 
mother lets you in. What is the name of that part of the 
house into which the front door opens?" “The hall, or 
the passage,” 

“Yes, and it is sometimes called the lobby. 

“What do we call the part on which we walk, whet 
we get inside the door?” “Тһе floor.” ? 3 


“What do you find on the floor Just inside the door?” 
“A mat,” 


“What is that for?” «то glean out bodts beforb we 
go into the rooms," 3 oS 

“What do you see on the wall ?”. “Some Pegs to 
hang our hats and coats on.” 2 


» 
“We do not wear our hats»and coats in the house, 


We take them off and hang them Up, às soon as we get 
into the hall.” 


Remind. the йеп“ that neat tidy boys and girls always 


atake care to hang their hats and codts up, where they will be 
‘ 


Sound when they are Wantecy next time, 
2. The Parlour, «1 "еге are some doors in «ife hall, 


x 


—— 
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Let us open ong of them and go into the room. It is 


the parlour. , 
“һе parlour, you know, is the best roop in the 


house. g е 
«(Соте and show me dolly's parlour. 


“How many walls are there fn the room?” “Four 


walls." 
«What are the walls of your house made of?” 


* a Bricks.” 


457 ‹‹ болу you Фе the bricks in the wall of the parlour?” 
“ No.” 
“Why not?” “ ‘The walls are covered with pretty 
paper. b 
Lead. the thildren to tell that the walls are upright, that the 
top of the walls are lying-down lines, and that the corners wre 
all. square corners. 5 
“Whate do you see hanging on the walls of the 
parlour?” “Some pictures.” x 
“Thet are some pictures on the walls of our school- q 
room. «Why do we hang pictus on our walls " 
e “Toll me again what we call the bottom of the room on 
which we walk.” 4 The floor.” 
“What do we call the top of the room?” “The 


» 


е going.” " v 


“What colour is the ceiling?” “White.” 

Pass next to the window and let the children themselves tell 
its uses, and what it is made of. How do we light owr rooms 
at night when t is*dark? 4 
e “How do weckeep our rooms warm in the cold 
weather?” “ We light a fire.” е 

«What do we callethe place where we put the fire?” 
«The fire-place.” f z 

* Why don’t wa put the fire on the floor in the middle 
of the room t 

«What is over the fire-place 1" * «'Thefmantel-shelf." 

“Westand pregty things on the mantel-shelf. Woel Ы 
them. ornaments. They make fhe room look pleasant. 

“Now I want you to think of the floor of the room. 


Soe \ ) 5 


Ы 
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“What do we put on the floor of the parlour?” A 

carpet," > $ | 

Have the various- articles of furniture dealt with next, eglling 
upon the children to name and describe the toy chairs, tables, 
etc. of dolly’ Shouse, tell their uses, and so forth. Let them artange 
the things in proper order.» 

3. The kitchen, —7he toy? models. of this room and. its | 
furniture should be taken next, Compare the kitchen’ Jire-place 
with the one in the parlour. What is this room used | 
What does mother use the oven for? Cull wttention to ss, 
bare floor and table, always kept clean and white’—io the | 
Shelves round the walls, for holding plates and dishes, | 

basins and jugs? and so en. 

5 4. The Bedroom. — show the toy model of this room and 
its furniture. Lead the children to tell where thig room ds 
placed, and how we get to it. What are the stairs made of ? 
What do we use this room Sor?? What do we call the thing we 
sleep on? What other things are there in the room besides the 
bed and bedstead? Oall upon the children to tell the uses of the 

` various articles, Let them, ws before, arrange the furgiture in 
the тоот, naming and describing each piece as it is set ont. 
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LESSONS ABOUT MYSELE * 
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D Lesson XXIV ^ ~ EOM M i 


Things around us, 
Suppose we try mow aral learn something about ourselves, 


nl want Tommy Smith to come %о mê, ur lessorshall be 


r Tommy bec&use he isya nice, 
^5 
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П * eI, Tur Heap 
* Stand the child it front, and commence by calling attention 
to his head. . 

“What do we call this part df Torimy's bodyt" — His 
head." . 

“ Now let us have a good look at his head and see what 
we,can find out. First of all, what do you say about the 
shape,of it?” “It is round, something like a ball.” 

6 Look at this covering that grows on the top. What 
do we сай it?” “ Hair.” 

«You should all try and be like Tommy. He is a clean, 
tidy boy’ Не keeps his hair smooth and neat 

* Can you tell me what we call this part of his head, 
which is net govered with hair?” “His face.” 

Point out the parts of the face, one by one, and lead the 
children to tell their names, and their uses—two eyes for 
seeing ; two ears for hearing; а nose for smelling; & 
mouth for speaking, singing, eating, and drinking ; and a pair 
of chubby, red cheeks іо tell usdhat Tommy is quite well. 
How would. he look if he were ill? 

< Can you tell mewhat Tommy has inside his mouth 1" 
* He hase tongue and a great many teeth." 

. pee does he do with his tongue?” “Не talks with 


ongue." © 
“What does he do with his teeth?” “He bites and 
chews his food with his teeth.” 
“What is the colour of his tongue?" “ His tongue is 
red.” w 
et What is thescol6ur of his teeth ! ” * White." 
“Shat your mouth, Tommy. What do you call this 
part of his mouth that You, can see now?" “The lips.” 7 
‚ * What colotir are the lips?” “Red.” 


IL THE Trunk с 


€ t 
] б € wO. 
Remindsthe children of their Yesson on a tree. Lead thent to 


tell that Kw main part of the do pap sends out branches 
above, and yoots into the soil, is га" trunk. 
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* Now I want you to look again atsl'ommiy. Comg and 
point to the biggest part of his body, Fred. I 

"Quite right. — What do we call these, that grew out 
of the toppf it?" “'Тһеууаге the arms,” : 

“What are these that grow out from the lower part?” 
“They are the legs." * à 

“Now I think yon will see why we call this part of the 
body the trunk.” 


Have the shoulders, breast, and back pointed out, and‘ ` 
е. 


then proceed to talk about the neck. 1 A 

“ Тһе neck is this small part which joins the head to the 
trunk." Ü 

Let the child turn® and bend the head in every possible 
direction, and show that it is the neck which enables ys to do all 
this. " 


Ш. Тив Ілмвѕ 


“The arms are joined to the trunk at the shoulders. 
We have two arms, one on the right side and?one on the 
left. E 

* What do we call this part of the arm where it bends? 
“The elbow." > 

“What have we at the end of each arm" САА 
haad," i N 

“What do we do with our hands?" “We write, 
draw, and work with our hands, and we use them when we 
eat our food." 

“What do we call these two strong" próps, which hold 
the rest of the body up?” “They are thelegs", Ty 

“What do we call this part of the leg where it*hends?” 
“We call it the knee." 2 М 

“What have we at the end of each leg?" “A foot,” 

* What do we do with our legs and fpet?” “We stand, 
walk, run, and jump with our legs and feet.” 

„Point out the broad sole of the foo, which rests on the 
ground and supports us, as we Stand and драй: about. 

“We have another [name for our arms and Tias. v We 
sometimes eall them hrs t 


> 
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« 
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Lesson XXV c 
° G 
WHAT THE BODY 15 МАРЕ ОЕ 


Commence with а brief recapitulation of the main points 
„of last lesson, calling upon the children to name the parts of the 
“body cand. their uses. 
«x » 
¢ 


E è J. Tar SKIN 


@ 

“Come along, Tommy. We are ‘going to have another 
lesson about you to-day. I want to see if we can find ont 
what you aré made of.” 

Place the child. in front as before. Call attention to his 
face, hands, end arms, the parts of his body which can be seen. 
ail the class to tell that the part which they can see is only the 

outside of Iis body. 

“Can.you tell me what this olitside part of the body is 
called?” It is called the skin." 
ы Look at ‘Tommg’s arm, and tell me what is the colour 
. of the,skin, “It is white.” 
_SAiook at his cheeks and lips. What colour are еу?” 
"fis cheeks and lips аге red.” 
“Do you remember our rosy apple? Tommy has а 


finger along his arm and his rosy 
cheek, Harry. , Wat else have you learned about the 
skin by’ touching it?” “ It is smooth and soft.” M 

Rentind the children. kow easily the skin may be scratched or 
broken. Even a, pin or a needle i 

“ How does the place 
“Jt feels very sore till it gets 
skin grows again ard coyers the 


sore.” ue t 
god tne children fo see from zs the skin takes cure of, 


and protects the parts under id. 


N 
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Tell that the skin must be kept clean gif. weswish to be well 
and healthy. Dirty people cannot be,well. : 
ə 
, 
9 П. Так FursH 


“Now І want you to!look at Tommy's plump arms and * 
chubby cheeks. If you take hold of them and pinch them, 
they feel soft. Do you know what there is under this . 
smooth skin?” “Flesh.” we 

“Quite right. All the soft parts o our body fre 
made of flesh,” Д j 

Tell of the meat hanging in the butchers shops. This is | 
flesh—the flesh of the sheep and cow. 

“What colour is this flesh?” “Tt is тей? 

“But some parts of the meat are white. Ahat do we 
call all the white part?” “The white part is fat.” 

“ Our flesh, under the skin, if we could see is is red too, 
and the fat is white. It is just like the meat we see in 
the butchers’ shops.” $ E 


D 


IH. Tug Broop, » 


“What do you see if you scratch or tear yout skin 1" 

“Blood.” : 
“Yes; the blood comes out through the broken skinz^ 
“ What colour is this blood?” “It is red." f 
“I daresay your nose has sometimes bled. How did 

the blood feel as it came away 1" “Tt 4eltewarm,'» 
Explain that this warm, ved blood goes into every part of our 

body. Tt ів carried through the body in pipes. Weryan we 

some of these pipes, just under the skin, We call themeveins, 

It is the blood that Keeps us alive and warm. kd 


» 
K 5 W. Тнк Bones 


"Have the child's arms and lands And head Surther examined 
tind felt by one or two of Phe class, for the purpose of eliciting 
Jrom them the fact that th body does not feel soft ingfery part, 

б 
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.— Lead them to tell; that they can feel hard parts in the 
dead, in the face, inthe arm, and in the hand. Let them point 
out ike hard parts in the fingers, Knuckles, and elbow, 

Explain that these hard purts,of the body, which, we сат feel 
under the skin and flesh, are made of bone. 

Show them a bone of some Kink. Let them take it and 
handle it; and lead them to Wl that it is hard, smooth, «nd 
strong. They cannot easily break the bone. They have seen 
bones like this in the butchers shops, and in the meat on the table 
aldinner-time. P? This is one of the bones of a sheep. 

Expla, lli there are a great many bones in our body; 
they hold the. D up; they make it strong ; they help ù to 
move about. Boys and girls could not ‘run and jump and ship, 


if they had то bones. 


|| [3 
І Ў Lesson XXVI 
i y THE HEAD 
* be D 
И Т punk we will-have another chat about Tommy Smith 
D this moyning. Sheil we, children ? 
d “Nery well. But before we begin, 1 shall want to see 


heed much you can remember about our other lessons, 


Ж I. INTRODUCTION 
usual, and. lead. the ‘est 10 


. Place the thil? in front, аз | 
go vacapitulate, under the teacher's guidance, as much as is necessary 
to forni? an intro metion to the new lesson: Have each part of 
f.e the body pointed out as ¥ is dealt with. 
Z “What is tie name ofthis part of our body?” “ The 
á trunk.” e P 4 
“What is this—the highest part of the body called ? 
“The head.” 5 4 


“What do Е il the part that joins the head бое 


trupk?* “We it the пес 
* Qome and point out MN neck, Fred. 
ү 
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*Quite right. Now try and te] me-what use the 
neck is,” T , 

Lead the children to tell that it is the neck which holds the 
head upright, and the neck which moves it about. Put Tommy 
through a jw movements, such as nodding the head forward and. 
backward, laying it first cn one shoulder and then on the other, 
and turning it round from side to side. All this is done by the 
neck, 


П. Тнк SKULL 


“Look now at Tommy’s head. T think Jou 674 me, the 
other day, that it was round. Well, во |16 Js, or nearly 
round. But is not round all over, like a ball or an 
orange. Pass your hands over his head, Harry, and tell 
me which part is most like a ball." , 

The child will be easily led to tell that the top, back, and 
sides are the voundest parts op the head, and that the face or 
front. part is not round. 

“We will leave the face, and think only of the round * 
part of the head. We ccl it the skull. Say after me, 
‘The top part of the head is the skull.’” 

Point it out carefully on the child’s head ; and Yet all the 
children in the class place their own hands on their reads and 
say, “This is my skull.” x 
Haplain that it is this part of the head which’is covered Wal 
hair. 

Let them look round the class, and lead them to tel that the 
huir is not all the same colour. Tommy's bair is yellow. 
Mary has black hair. When People get old. their hair turns 
white. To ER? 
“Now, Нату, I have a question for you. When you 
put your hands on Tommy’s skull m did it feel?” “It ` 
felt hard.” x 

“Why did it feel hard?” “Because it is made of 
hard bone" , D 

5* But if you put your hand or? his “arm thas does not 
"bel hard ; and yet thereyis a big bond in his arm. How 
is that?” o 


^ 


> 
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Lead the children to tell that the bone of the arm is covered 
with tick flesh, but there is very little flesh to cover the bone of 
the skyll. They can feel the bone itself just under the skin. 


Ш. THe Face к 


Call upon the children to name the purts of the face us far 
as they were given in the former lesson, and then proceed in 
«some such way as this :— : 

“Look at this broad, flat part of the face above the 
eyes. "Fajs is фе forehead.” м 

Let the йг point to it and repeat. 

* Thé haitpas you see, grows all round it,*but the fore- 
head itself is mot covered with hair. 

“The swo eyes are placed below the forehead—one on 
cach side of the nose." 

Point out the eye-balls themselves carefully. Show how 
they are taken care of, by being lodged in hollows between the 
forehead ang. the nose. Notice the broad ridge which the fore- ,, 
head makes along the top of each hallow, and the little arches of 
hair on the edge of tt. These are the eye-brows. ^ 

*5 What do we do when the dust blows about?” “We 
shut ourteyes.” : 

«Ves, we do. Let us look at the shutters.” _ is 
"Gall. attention to the eye-lids. These are the shutters, 
which we can pull. down when we wish to tover our eyes, 80 that 
the dust may not get in, Lead the children to tell that а tiny 
speck af dirt will cause great pain if it gets in the eye. 

Notice the fringe of hairs—the eye-lashes—a the bottom 
of "the ligs. в“ К % 

Have the nose pointed out next. Trace it, from where it 
springs between the eye-brows, down the middle of the face. It 
stands out from the face. Notice the two holes at the end. 
These are the nostrils. 

Elicit, next, from the class all they cun tell about the mouth. 
Call attention to the two zowsr of teeth. They ате fixed" in 
strong bongs—the ja'w-bones. Heve them pointed out. The 
lower" one moves up and down to clog the mouth and open il. 


es | 
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The soft, round part in front of the vici jaso, just under the 
lips, is the chin, 

“T want you last of all to look at gies See how soft, 
fat, and chubby they are. „I can pinch them in my fingers, 
What do we call them?” “ Тһе cheeks." 

* What colour are Témmy’s checks?” “They are red.” 

“Yes, they are. Do you*remember the red cheeks of 
our rosy apple?  Tommy's cheeks are rosy, like the rosy 
apple.” Mo' 

> 
Lesson XXVII ) 
{ " 


ARMS AND LEGS 


І. INTRODUCTION "e! 


Prace the hoy in front of the class as before and call upon 
| the children to name, and point out, the three chies parts of his 
body—the head, the ‘trunk, and the limbs. 
“What do you mean by limbs?" “The?arms and 
legs.” 
“Ноу many pate wet” 5 Two arms," › 
“How many legs?” “Two legs.’ 
“What do we call this one?” “The right went 
| *. Y hye“ Boca ie on the right, side oN sthe 
7 What do we call the other?” “The left arm." 
“What is the name of this part where the arm is joined 
to the top of the trunk?” “The вһойае?.” 
Pr te » g 


* » IL SHAPE or THE LIMES x 


1 » " 
a Call attention dg. tha child's arm. Tt is long and round. 
Tt is thick at the top, but gets smaller negy the*hand. 
` “What makes it thick?” “The bone of the arm is 
coyered with thick flesh." 

^ .— *« What do we call E pub of the ar arm near = hand?” 
"Тһе wrist.” 

^ ou Now lead. them to T of ihe leg, and compart wh the 
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алт.) The leg soo is Jong and round, and thicker at the top 
than it is where the (foot. joins it. Let them tell that the leg is 
much longer, thicker, and stronger than the arm. Why is this? 
` Draw from the children themselveg that the legs ате glrong props 
| f» hold up all the rest of the body and carry it about. 
Lead them to think of the work the gs have to do, whether we 
stand, walk, run, jump, skip, dance, or play, The legs must be 
^ stout and. strong to do all this. 

?*5 “What is the name of the top part of the leg?” “The 
thigh.” а 

© WS havy we at the bottom of the leg?” “The 


Mot". X 
“Tell me the name of this part, which joins the foot to 
the leg.” “St is called the ankle.” 
Ё Lead. ltemeto compare the ankle with the wrist. Show that 
the untlejoint is much bigger and stronger than the wrist-joint. 
Why? a. ы 
Cull attention to the thick fleshy part known as the calf of 
the log, Tell its name, and show that it is big at the top ando " 


smaller towards the ankle. Ф е " 
» Instruct the child to hold his arm out straight before him, 
| with a long straight 


1 then pul. his hand up to his face. l 
1, ОМ er, that he could this, if the arm were all in 
1 is made of two] “which are joined taptther, 


hat they will bend. PW 
“Show me the place where the rts of the arm 


are joined. What do we call this1"* “ elbow.’ 
5 fend. your artn at the,elbow. Feel the hard bone at 
the elbow-joint: — ae 
«New think'bf the leg. Can you bend that?” “Yes. 
“Do so; and let me see. 
“Quite right. What o we call that part of the leg 
where it bends?” We call it the knee.” i 
Lead the children to deduce from this that the leg, like the « 
arm, must be in tog, parts. Show tha? there wre actually two 


parts, and that they are joined "одеће at the knee. Tt is this 


м 


н; which, makes us able’ to bend. the 10). We must bend the le] 
Lam when we talk or run, and when are 4 down. > 
™ VOL. I 0 ¥ 
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Compare the movements at the elbow and the &nee. 

There is only one kind of movement, We can bend the атт 
at the elbow, and straighten it ; and we can bend the leg at the 
knee, and Straighten that. 


ПІ. Movewents OF THE LIMBS 


Put the child through a series of movements with the arms. 
Let him stretch them out straight before him—vaise them above 
his head—extend them in a line with the shoulders—lower them 
towards the floor—and lastly swing them round \and тохт. 

Call. particular attention to all. thess now ays ond show 
that in every one of them the arm moves tg-theans of the 
shoulder-joint, Л is the top part of the arm that swings 
round at the shoulder, and it carries the other part, with it, 

Explain that the thigh is joined to the trunk, as the arm is 
joined to the shoulder ; but wevdo not want {0 swing our legs 
round, as we do our arms, | ? 


» 
> * 


Lesson XXVIII, j 
HANDS AND FEET © 03 


МІ INTRODUCTION E 


Srann the boy in front, and lead the children to tell, as 
rapidly as possible, all they can about his arma and legs) their 
movements, and the Kind of work Mey have to do. 

э What have we at the end of each Arms?” * Ahand.” 
"How many hands have we?” “Two hands,” 
“Hold up your tight hand,, Tommy. * Now hold up 

‚ your left hand, Ы 


“What have we at the end of each'leg1" “A foot,” 
"How many feet have we?” “Two feet,” 
=“ Hold up your right foots Hald up your left foot. 
s “What do we do with our feet?” э“ We stand, walk, 
run, and jump with T feet.” DE 
» 
. 
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4 What do we do with our hands?” “We write, draw, 
knit, and sew with our hands. We use our hands when 
we play. Men and women work with their hands.” 
€ 


п. THe HAND 


Instruct the child to clench his hand, to unclose it, and then 
to move his fingers and thumb about in every possible direction. 
Let him hold a pencil between his thumb and fingers, then give 
him some largeobject, such as a jammer, to grasp, or set him 
to pull аа rope with both hands. This will show the kind of 
work the head) is meant to do. Then proceed to name the 
different parts, and show in a simple way how the hand is fitted 


ntalo we call this part that joins the hand to the 
arm?” “We call it the wrist.” 

“Lookeat this thick, broad part of the hand, near the 
wrist. - 

5 T'hesinside part of it is called the palm of the hands 

“Peel the palm of your owfi hand. You cannot feel 
any bones init. + 

“Now turn your hand over and look at the other side. 
This is ‘the back of the hand. You can feel the bones 
there, ‘There are four long bones. If you close your 


nand you can see and feel the ends of them. These are ` 


the knuckles. 

“What are these parts which are joined to the knuckles?” 
“Tho fingers” * 4 
e “How many fingers are there! " «Four fingers.” 

Dro attention to thé fact that the fingers are not alt the 
same length. Which is the longest? which the shortest ? 

* What can‘ we do with our fingers?” “We can bend 
them.” : 

“ Bend your fingers now, and show me what you mean. 
What does this tell ust? “The fingers are not all in 
one piec&" D as 

Set Bie children бо close their fingers down, and show thim 
that each<finger is in three B and that the pieces are 

5 ‹ 
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joined together, so that they can bend just ay we bend the chow 
and. the knee. э 
Notice the position of the thumb. Show how useful it is 
in taking held of things. We can pick up a pin with the 
thumb and finger, as easily as we can grasp big things. ^ 
Draw attention to the hard shiny nails at the ends of the 
Jingers and thumb, Tell briefly Meir uses. 


ПІ. Тнк Foor 


Pass on neat to the feet. Call atteytion duce убте to the 
work which the foot is meant to do. Tt has to Syaphrt the body 
and carry it about, Lead the children to tell what we cannot 
do with the foot. We cannot take hold of things Bithyour feel, 
as we om with our hands.. Let us see how the foot is made. 

“What do we call this pagt which joins the foot to the 
leg?” “ We call it the ankle.” = 

“You can see that all this part of the foot below the 
ankle looks very thick andstrong. We call the front part 
of it the instep. Do you know the name of this back 
part of the foot?” «тре heel.” : > 

“The broad part of the foot, which tests on theground 
when we stand, is called the sole. Ys © 

; “Now tell me what we call these parts at» the end ef 
the foot.” “The toes,” “SS 

“ How many toes are there?” * Five toes.” 

* What, of the hand are the toes like?" “The 
fingers." К $ 

“Are the toes quite like the fingers?” No; the toes 
are hort, the fingers are long." ji 

Tell briefly that this is why we do not use the Soot as we use 
the hand. Д із made to stand upon, and not for doing work. 

, 
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i LESSONS ABOUT ANIMALS 
‹ € 
. Lesson XXIX 


A FIRST CHAT ABOUT ANIMALS 


“1 want уор to go to my basket, Mary, and see what 
you ete, find "in it. What do you see there?” “A dear 
little kitten.” » 

“Bring iv to me. We will put it on “the table, and 

| have a chat, about it.” 

I The Bittle thing will, in all probability, begin to move about 
as soon as it is placed on the table, Take the opportunity of 
setting the child to watch it, а “ mind that it does not fall off 
the table”; and then commence as follows :— 

“Yoy have all seen little kittens like this one very 

often. . Suppose I bring our kitten to see you next year. = 
do you think it will look just the same as it looks now 1" 
* No; it will be bigger." ш 
$ * Fw do you know it will be bigger?” “Because 
-* "kittens grow." ‹ 

Lead. on& of the children to tell that she once had a pretty ‹ 
little kitten at home, but that now it is a big cat. It has grown. 
Elicit from the class that, not only kittens, but boys and girls as 
welh grow. eOne day they themselves will be big men and 


women. 
© «Fook at fais stone. How big do you think the st 


would be, if I were to show it to you next year 1" ^ “Tt 


would be no kigger then it is now." 
* But you say the kitten will be bigger, and you boys 
and girls will be bigger. Why will not the stone be 
‹ 


bigger 1^ Я ue m 
Тайе children totezplein that they are alive, tid. sa 


is the kitten ; but the stone is not alive. They grow because 
they are alive. + 
; | 
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“What makes boys and girls amd kittens grow,?” 
“They eat their food, and the food makes them 
grow." > 

“I havé something on the table that grows, besides the 
kitten, What is it?” ©The plant in the flower-pot.” 

“Tow do you know it grows?” “Because it was very 
small at first, and it is now a big plant. It must have 
grown.” 

“Then, as the plant grows, what else do you kijow 
about it?” “Tt is alive,” © es? 

“Yes; the plant and the kitten are ‘both’ living 
things ; they both grow and get bigger / , 

“The kittéh, you say, wants food to make it grow. 
What makes the plant grow 1? E 

Lead the children, step by step, to tell that the plant, like the 
kitten, must have food or it will not grow, it will not live. 
Plants die without food. Their" food is in the 80tl-—the roots 
suck up food for the plant out of the soil, and this is why we 
Keep the soil round the roots damp. o 

“Now I want you to look at these two living things— 
the plant and the kitten. When I put the kitten on the, 
table, I had to stand Mary there to see that it did not 
tumble down on the ground. Did you have any ‘trouble 
to keep the plant in its place, Mary?” “No; the pl t 


› does not move, but the kitten wants to run and jump- 


about," 

" Yes, Mary, little kittens are like little boys and girls 
when school is over. They are full of fun; еу lové to 
run, and jump, and skip about, ° 


“Now try and remember that all living’ things*that 


can move about are called animals, 
“Plants live and grow in one place and cannot move 
away. Look at our little kitten once more.’ Mary shall 
put it on the floor, and we will see how it moves about.” 
Let the chifdror tell that the kitten has four legs, and that 
ait тий about on these four legs that they themselves have two 
legs. which they use in walking, running, Skipping, jxmping, 
ele, Lead them to name jn animals with four legs such as 


eke ae 
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dogs, horses, cows, donkeys, sheep, lambs, rabbits, rats, mice, and 
во fort h. { 

Show a little white mouse, or some other tame pet in а cage. 
There will, generally speaking, be no difficulty in getting the 
children to bring them for the occasion. Take it ouf, and show 
how it moves about by running on its four legs. 

A bird in а cage might also be shown. Call attention to its 
two legs, and to the way in which it hops about on. them. 

‚©, © But how does it get from one side of the cage to the 
other?” “It flies across with its wings.” 

Lead the children to tell that they often see birds flying in 
the air. Some birds fly very high in the air. Some fly very 
quickly." D 

Show neat га. living fish of some Kind ina glass bowl. 

«Нех ise thing that has no legs at all, so it is not like 
the kitten, and it is not like the bird. But уот вее it lives 
and moves about in the water. It is an animal. Do 
you know what we call it? 

« We call it a fish.” Т 


| ce 
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E © Lesson XXX 
d . ANIMALS THAT WALK н 
| 
. J. INTRODUCTION 


our little kitten again, to-day, to see 


«T fave breughS 
have another chat, about 


you, children. We are going to 
с 


animas. 1 
“But, first of all, can you tell me what we meai by 


animals?” “АШ things that are ve and can move 
about are animals.” 

«Well, then, here js our kitten, 
little pet rabbit, and Johnny has 
Now I tkink we бап gét on” 

Remind the class that the 
are all áljke in one particular. They а 


( 


Mary has brought her 
got his white mouse. 


| kitten, the mouse, and. the rabbit 
IL have four legs, and 


( 
Г 
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they use these four legs to move about Frog place to place. Let 
the children. name other animals which hage four legs and mote 
about on the ground. None but familiar wellknown animals, 
which theg themselves have seen, should be allowed to be gwen, 

» a 3 


П. A Наву CÓvznING FOR THEIR BODIES 


“Come here, Fred, and stroke Kitty with your hand. 
Now tell me what you learn by stroking her,” « She has 
a thick, soft coat.” 2 

“ What is the coat made of?” «Tt is made of^hair." 

“Quite right; and because the hair is so thick we call 
it fur. Kitoy's hairy coat is thick, soft fur, ° 

“Now look at Mary’s bunny. That seems to have a 
thick coat too. Come and feel it, Fred, as yo did Kitty’s 
coat,” 

Lead the child to tell that Ihis is exactly the qune kind of 
thick fur coat as the other. Il is made of soft hairs which 


о 


2.0790 very close together on the skin of the animal. p 


Let the mouse be next examined with a view to elicit the same 
fact. Ив body is covered with a thick, close-fitting coat of hajr 
or fur, 

“Now I want you to think of some of the othe? animals 
which run about on four legs. We can't have them*all in 
school, of course, but you have seen them, and I want "you 
to tell me all you ean about them. 

“Think of the dog first. What kind of a coat is his?” 
“A hairy coat,” » o» Д 

“ Have all dogs just the safne sort of coats?” “No; 
some dogs have thick, long, curly coats ; tle coats olyothet's 
fit @lose to the skin, But they are all made of hair.” 

* Now think of the sheep ang the little lambs in the 
fields. Do you know what their coats dre made of?” 
“Wool.” + 

Show some Wool. Tell that this came off the sheep's back, 
andelet the children see for theraselved that? it is recily thick, 
gurly hair. э | 


“The horse, the cow, and the donkey have hairy coats 


) 
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too, but their coats gre made of thick, short hair which fits 
dlose to the body. 4 So then all these running and walking 
animals have hairy coats of some sort.” 
c 
с 


G 
III. THE BODIES ARE WARM 


“Come and lay your hand again on the kitten and the 
rabbit, Fred, and you may hold the little mouse in your 


«hand, if you like. 


«Now tell me what you notice about all their bodies ?” 


* They wall feel warm." 

“Yes, they do; snd your own body feels warm too, 
doesn’t*it ?” € 

Remind thy children of the lessons about themselves, Lead 
them to tell of the warm blood in every part of the body. It is 
this warm blood which keeps our bodies warm. It is the blood 
in the kitten’s body that keeps it warm. 

« All antmals like the kitten, the mouse, the rabbit, the 


horse, and, 
warm blood and warm bodies" 


о 
IV. Boxrs INSIDE THEIR BopiEs 


© 
Léad the children to think about the build of their own bodies. 


What canSihey feel inside the soft flesh?“ The hard bones.” 

What covers the flesh and bones of the body? The outside 
skin. Bring one of the children to the front and let him feel 
the Ward bonee ineide the body of the Kitten and the rabbit. 
Explain that all the animals we have named. are alike in this 
pirticngur, as well as in others. They have bones inside 
their body as we have, and the body is covered wit! 


skin. ‹ А 
V. THERY FEED THEIR YouxG 


Lead the children to talk about Kitty's mother {ће old cal. 
When Kitty was very litte indeed, how she took care of it till it 
grew big enough to hn. about and take care of itself ! Ti could 


not grows without foo 


wirh MILK 


( 


others we have mentioned, are alike in having 


d., How did it get its food? “tts mother 


А Li 
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gave it milk from her own body.” Explain lat all the animals 


we have named feed their little ones with milk from 
their own bodies, just as the mother cat does: ? 


Lesson. XXXI 
ANIMALS THAT FLY 


Suow the bird, side by side with the kitten or the rabbit, Lead 
the children to tell why we call both of them animals, This is 
not like the anjmals we talked about in our last lesson. » 


I. WINGS ror ARMS pd 


ә 
“ How many limbs have you, Harry?” “Four limbs." 
“How many limbs hag’ the rabbit or the kitten 1" | 
* Four limbs," 
» “What do we call the kitten's four limbs? “Four 
7 legs" » t | 
“ Have you four legs, too?” “No; I have two legs 
and two arms." е 
* Now look at the bird, and tell me how таћу legs it 
hag" “Tt has two legs.” i 6 
2? Spread out each wing so that the children may see il, and 
lead them to tell that the bird has two wings instead of + | 
two arms like they have. Birds Ду in the air with their EN 


Wings, » ^. s 
IL Tue BODY 15 COVERED WITH ,FEATHERS ж | 
s "m 
“What kind of covering has the kitten's body?” “A { 
coat of fur." E Ч * 
“What isfur?” “Fur is thick, clpse hair.” n 
“What other animals have coats of hair 2” | 
Lead tha. children (lel that all the animals that walk have 
o hairy coats. w aes 5 o 
” Tell that the flying dnimals (the bifds) are all clothed 
with feathers. А ^ re 
4 E Ч M | 
60 s f 
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ч a 
IIL-Tnuk Вору 15 WARM 


| ^ 
© 7. fet the children feel the body of the bird, and the body of the 
kitten. Lead them to tell that both feel warm. * 
«What is it that makes the body of the kitten warm 1^ 
. “The warm blood inside the body keeps it warm.” 
«There is warm blood also inside the body of the bird, 
and itis the blood which keeps it warm.” 


‹ 


IV. Bones Iwsmk THE BODY 


Remind the children of the build of their own bodies. They 
can feel the smooth. skin оп the outside, and they know that under 
| the skin is the voft flesh. But what are the hard parts inside 
the flesh? “ The bones.” Let them point out the bones in their 
hands, arms, gnd head. У 
Lead them to tell that all the walking animals have hard 
bones inside dheir bodies just as they themselves have. $ 
Now let, them feel the bird's body, rand. show them that these 
Н flying animals are like the other animals we have talked about. 
They all have hard bones inside their bodies. 
G 


. 


V. Tury LAY Ecos 


Show, if possible, & bird’s nest, Ask the children whether 
they know what it is. Let the eggs be kept out of sight at first. 
«Who madé 8 nest?” “Some little bird made it.” 


e“ Why did the bird make the nest 1^ 


Plas the eggs vn the nest. Toll that the bird lays the eggs 


ў in the nest when she Tas built it; that she sits on the eggs Jor а 
^. long time to keep them warm; and that at last little birds 
! come out of the eggs. ; 

Show them a hens eggs let them tell what it is, and what 


bird laid it, If the hen sat om this egg what wonti come out 
е o 


of it? . ‹ 
“о vats, dogs, "and rabbits lay eggs!" “No; the‘ 


walking enimals do not lay €885- Birds lay eggs.” 


i AE CAD 


T a 
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“But birds do not feed their lijtle ones with milk `, 
from their own bodies, as we know other animals do.” ^ 
E ° 
» t 
Lesson XXXII d 
» 
ANIMALS THAT CRAWL | 
І. INTRODUCTION — , СА 
ноу an проь, а snail, and а slug. Place Й three on 
‚ 
d 
= if 
! 
the table. Tead the children to tell thar these are animals, and і 
let them give their reasons for saying so. Let them sweet tell - | 
р | 
| 
^ 
© | 
d LJ * 
2 чс е 
‚, ^ 
» › == 


i ^» ў » 
^ their names, This, of course, will present. no difficulty, as they 
are quite familiar to all children, a 


, 
D 


ù» 


| 


‹ 
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. “Ves, they dre an'mals ; but they are not at all like 
any of the animals ci our other lessons. 
^ “Think of the walking animals. How many legs have 
they?” ‘Four legs.” c S 
“How many legs have the flying animals?” “Two 
legs." } 
“Now look at these. How many legs have they 1" 
. : They have по legs at all" 
©“ Yet you see that they move about. ‘This worm would 
havé got to the edge of the table, and perhaps have fallen 
off, if I had not looked after it. 
“The snail and the slug move very slowly. It would 
take them a long time to get to the edge of the table. 
But still they ‘do move about.” 


П. NAKED “SKIN 


“I want you now to think only of the worm. 
« Where’ does it live?” “It crawls or creeps about - 
on the ground.” 
* Lead the children to tell that they have often seen worms creep 
in and out,of the earth in the garden. 
© Let them describe. the Yong, round, smooth body. The 
head and tail bath pointed—the skin quite naked, ^ш? 
neither hair, wool, nor feathers to cover it. 
1 Explain that there are some large animals; called snakes, 
just the same shape as the worm, and like it, without legs. Я 
Show a picture of а snake. < (A prepared. specimen would, of 
conse, be much better if it could be obtained.) These animals 
creep or crawl about, just as you see the worm creep now. The 
skin of their bodies is naked, гоо, just like the skin of the 
worms body. " Р 


^ 

1 [t should be remembered that we are not attempting, at this 
stage, anything approaching logical classificétion. The earthworm is 
taken as a type of the‘limbless crawling animals, merely because it is 
familiar to the children, and without any regard tó classification. 


D . 
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A E 
HI Сог» Boby» 


“ Come, now, and take the worm in your hand, Tred. 

* How does it feel?” * It feels cold. It is not warm 
like the kitten and the bird." 

“Tell me, again, what it*is that makes those animals 


warm.” “The warm blood inside their bodies makes them 
warm.” 2 


“Now I want you to remember that all these creeping ` 


or crawling animals have cold blood, not warm blood 
like ours ; and their bodies are always cold. 


2 > 


IV. BONES 


|" Our earthworm has no bones inside its body ; but 
those great creeping animals, the snakes, which are the 
same shape as the worm, have bones inside their 
bodies, just as you have,” * 
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Lesson XXXIII 
ANIMALS THAT SWIM 


; Т, INTRODUCTION 


‚ Snow the living fish in the glass bowl. Lead the children to 
ewplain why they call this creature an animal. It is a fish. 
We are going to se what we can learn about it. 

* Look at the fish, children, and see if you can tell me 
one thing in which it is like those long creeping animals 
we talked about in the last lesson," “The fish is like the 
worm. It hes no legs.” 

“ Quite” right. Where does the worm live?” “It 
crawls about on the ground.” í 

* Shall we take the fish out of the water, tand let it 
crawl about on the ground, too?” “ No, the fish lives in 
the water, It would die if it were taken out. It could 
not crawl about on the ground.” , 

4 „ Lead them to think well about this. Both these animals are 


without legs ; but they could. not live together. The fish would 
die if weetried to keep it with the worm on the ground. It is 
made to live and move about in the water. 


IL Bopy COVERED WITH SCALES 


“ As we cannot, take our live fish out of the water to 
з look at it, I have brought -a dead one from the fish shop 


fot yous 5 


“Do you know what we call it?” “It is a herring.” 


$ у 
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“Take it in your hand, and look at it, Harry. Сап 

you tell me what kind of covering its hody has?” У 

The child will probably fail to find any covering at all, on. the 

body of thé fish. Call attention to the scales. Let the class 

examine them. Eaplain that this is the kind of covering which 

all fishes have. It helps them in their movements in the water. 
LJ 


ПІ. Corp Вору ` 


* What kind of covering have the walking апла!” 
“A hairy coat.” " 

“ What kjnd of covering have birds?” “Feathers.” 

“What do you know about the blood of all these?” 
“The blood is warm.” 2А 

** What kind of covering have the creepifig animals 1” 
“A naked skin.” 

“An at kind of blood have they?” “Gold blood.” 

“Now think of our fish. What kind of covering has 
it?” “Tt has thin scales all over its body.” * 

“We cannot take oWr living fish out of theewater to 
feel it. But if we did we should find that its body &s 
cold. It has cold blood, like the aweping animals.” 


^ 


IV. Fins ror LEGS 


Call attention to the fish, as it swims about in the bowl. Tt 


ts all the time waving its tail from. side tq side, ° 
Notice the fins at the sides of the body. They, tov, are 
always on the move, as the creature swims in dhe waters 9 


2 Explain that the Jish uses its fins and tail Fo. move 
about in the water, just as some animals use thejr legs in running, 
and others their wings in flying. " 


STAGE II 
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v . STAGE II 
GIVING FURTHER IMPRESSIONS THROUGH 
EM THE EYE 
a (A) LESSONS ON FORM ru 
. Lesson I 
А * 
5 e LINES AND ANGLES 
ә 1. “тнк Тлент ANGLE 


zu s 
Соммкхск byeruling a perpendicular line on the black-board® 
Call the attention of the children to it, and proceed as 
° follows :— 
“What king of line is this, children?” “A straight 
. line.” . 
M «How is it placed?” “It stands upright.” 
| «Yes; it is a straight upright line. Now I will 
E draw another.” e 
1 Draw a. horizontal line from the end of the first one. 
“What ean you*tell me about this line?” “It is a 
lying-down line.” . б Р 
“ Come,and shoty me the point where thes? two lines 
meet, Harry. ' ‹ 
“Quite right. What do we call it?” “A corner.” 
“Yes ; “уе glo call ita corner. But I want you to learn 


3 ў . 
> y. 
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a better name for it now. Instead of corner you may say 
angle. 
> * Whenever two lines meet, as these 
9 two do, they make a corner, and you 
must now learn to call the corner an 
angle. 
% What kind of corner is this one 1" 
* А square corner.” | 
“Then what shall we call it now t" 
“А square angle.” 1 T 

Lead. the children. to talk about the square, with its four sides 
and four angles. All four angles are alike, We sall them 
square angles because they arc the angles of the square. 

Complete the square on the black-board. Tèt the children 
point out the four angles. Have a square of while paper cut 
exactly fier size, and pin,it up over the figure on the board. 
Show, by turning the paper round, that it always fils the figure. 
These square angles are all the same size. 

“Now let me give you another name "for them. 
Whenever you see a square angle, you must» call it а 
right angle. ie: 

"This first angle which I made with the upright line 


and the lyingdown line is a right angle. All the angles , 


in’ the square are right angles. Now tell me where you 
can see any right angles in this room." 


JL ACUTE ANGLES) « 
з 


Cut an acute angle in paper, and pin it yp somewhgre onthe 
Vinek-board. Trace a chalk: line round. the edges of the angle ; 
remove the paper and proceed :— 

* Look at the two lines [have drawn " 
on the board. They meet at a point. 

What shall we call the point, or corner, 
where they meet?” “An angle?” » . 

“The papel you see, just fits this 
angle. Suppose we now pin it up over one of the mngles 
of the square, $^ 


D 


Ў 


УЕ: 


{ “ed 
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“Does the,paper angle fit this right angle of the 
1" TENGS 
it tgo big, or too small for the right angle?” “It 
is too*small.” ° 
Cut a right angle, in paper, atl let the children fompare the 
two. They do not fit. o 
“How ean we make the two fit?” “By cutting a 
piece off the right angle." 
"+ „ 5 Nery well. I will eut a piece off, Does it fit the 
otheP.pow 1” ef Yes.” . 
Show а new pencil, Lead the children to tell thal, before we 
| can use dl, we must make a sharp point. How do we do 
\ this? Ву cutting some of it away, Do it, and uno the point. 
| Then turn to fhe paper. Baplain that we had to cut some of 
the right angle away to make it Jit this small angle. We made 
Ihe angle a Sharp angle. ; 
E “All angles which are smaller than a right angle are 
{ sharp angfes. But I want you to remember a new word 
instead of sharp for these angles. You must learn to call 
sharp angles acute angles. Acute means sharp.” 


su: 
a 


е 
IU. OBTUSE ANGLES 


. 
e * Draw an obtuse angle on the board, and proceed in a similar’ 
way, illustrating step by step 2 me 
with paper figures. . 
| od Lead the class to distinguish 
4 between this and he other angles. 
The acute angle does not fit tte 
* itl муе, because it is 100 , м 
sharp pointed—too small. — Here is an angle which does nok fit 
КЫ the right angle, because it is too big. 
Show the sharp-pointed ‘pencil, and another that has been 
! well worn down. Т children will tell that one is Sharp, the 
other blunt. . ea . 
“This angles which is bigger than the right angle,ds а < 
blunt angle. You must try and remember a new word 
whifh means blunt, It is obtuse. Thesg blunt angles 
е 
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are to be called obtuse angles. The obtuse angle is 
bigger than the right angle.” 
РА 


Lesson п 
ANGLES AND' TRIANGLES 


I. RECAPITULATION 


Communce with a brief recapitulation of the main facts’ of last 
lesson as follows ;— ш 

Draw a wight angle on the black-board, and call upon the 
children to tell what it is, Let them give its other name 
suare angle—and say why it is so called. — Iis the angle 
of the square. Jt is the kind of angle which an upright 
line makes with a lying-dowy line. All figures, which 
are square or oblong shape, have right añgles. 

* What do we call an angle which is smaller than a 
right angle?” “An acute angle,” S 

“What does acute mean?” “Acute means gharp.” 

“Why do we call the angle acute?” “Because it 1 


smaller or sharper than the right angle.” о 
* Fred shall соте to the front and draw an acute angle 
, onthe board. t 


“Very good, Fred. „Now show me the sharp point of 
the angle, 

“What do we call an angle which js larger thay the 
right angle?” “An obtuse aagle." 

“What does obtuse mean?” “Obtuse means blunt" 

o“ Yes, the acute angle is a sharp angle; the obtuse 

angle is a blunt angle.” p 

Have an obtuse angle drawn on? the board side by side with 
the others. о 
э «4 1. TRIANGLES 


2 D 


> 

- Cul a right-angled triangle out of а shget of drawing-paper, 

pin it on the blagk-board, and proceed in some such way es thi's— 
C 


о 


doo 


- 
] 
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“I want you to look at this paper figure. How many 
sides has it?” “ Three sides." 
^ fHowmanyangleshasit?" “Three 
angles." 

“ome here Mary, and point out 
the three sides. Now point oat the | 
three angles." ° | 
2. Trace a chalk line round the edges of the | 
papes figure and. remove the paper. 

aNWe have glrawn a figure on the board, just like our 
paper figure. See, it has three sides and three 
angles. . 

“I avant you to learn а name for this figare, We call 
ita tri-angle. Tri means three, and when we say tri- 
angle we mean three-angles. All figures that have 


three angles are called tri-angles. 
“Now let us look at the angles themselves, We will 


begin with*this one. What kind of angle would you call 
ib?” “А right angle.” 
* How would you make sure gabout it?” “By placing 


it on ond of the angles of a square.” 
Draw an exact spuare«on the Mack board, and let the child. 


fia the paper }їйиг on it. When it is properly placed, show 
that it fits exactly, — Explain. that we know it is a right angle 
iecause the angle of a square fits all right angle&* , 
5 Now look at the other two gngles and see what you 
can find to tell me about them? “They are acute 
angles" e . 
“Why do you call them acute angles?” — ** Because 
they tre smaller than а right angle.” 
Yer another child to the front, and let him place each of 
these dngles in succession on the angle of the square, Jat the 
class see for themselves that these angles are smaller than 


the right angle. * 7 
This triangle, then, has one right. angle and two acute 


ankles a qo. tS MS >; КҮ, 
Show, next, an aptuse-angled Iriengle, culSin paper as before. 


%alloultention to the large angle, Let the, children give its 
y 


D een 
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name, and their reason for so calling il, — Have. it compared 
with the angle of the square, só 
that the class may se for them- 
selves that it is actually larger 
' than a right angle. 
^ Deal in a similar way with 
the other angles of the figure, 
and lead the class to tell that this triangle has one obtuse 
angle and two acute angles. 
Conclude with an equilateral triangle, of course omitting he 
тате. Have the angles of the paper 
triangle compared with the square in "the 
usual way, алиф lead the class to tell that ail 
three wre smaller than the right angle. They 
are all acute angles. 
Card-board triangles of various forms 
should now be handed round the class, and 
the children briskly exercised in selecting them, one by one, as 
the teacher calls for them. ^ 


x 
» ©. » 


Lesson II ” Д 
CUBE AND BRICK SHAPE ” 
Г Gupe-Suare 


У ^ 
Нахр the small wooden cubes round the class, and set the 
children to count and see how many sides оп, faces camh hası 
While they are examining the cubes, pass round some small 
squares of paper, cut to the size of one of the faces. 

“Have you found out how many sides your piece of 
wood has?” “Yes, there are six sided." 

“Now I want each of you to take one of these little 
pieces of paper ànd fit it to all those six sides, опе after 

”the other, I wil? first do, it with ming, ; you shall watch 
mie. sl 


® E 
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й “What have you found out?” “The paper fits all the 
six sides.” 6 


Then qyhat does that tell you about those sides 1” 
“They are all the same shape.” Ж 
i “What else does it tell yout” “They are all the 
same size.” 
M E Do you know anything Which is the same shape and 
as they are?” — *'Dhe piece of paper is the same shape 


Г à 
б mis dz. 
e Wry well. Then suppose we look at the piece of 


paper. 
* How many sides has it?” “Four sides.” 

“Took at them, and see if you can tell fe anything 
about those efour sides.” “They are all the same 
length." * « 

“Now look at the angles or corners. How many are 
there 12 єс Four." E ^ 

“What kind of angles are they!” © Right angles." 

“Then eur piece of paper has four sides, all the same 
length, and four right angles What shape is it?” 
k “Jt is а square.” | 

“What then is thg shafe of each side of your piece of 
wood?” ® ATI the sides are square." 

-Y ауре say that the piece of wood is cube-shape, 

because it has*six square sides. © It is a cube of wood.” - 
© 


ex 
2 . IL. Bhick-SHAPÉ. 


* 
| Let the bricks be substituted for the cubes, and proceed to 
ded wig? them in Beactly the same way. If paper be cul to 
the shape and size of one of the faces, the children will readiy 
see that it does not fit all the others. The faces are not all 


the same size. =, ) | 

Examine. each face in succession with the aid of ils paper 
pattern, and lead the children to tell thal these faces are not 
squares, because the sides are not equal. Kach one has two 
long gides and two stort sides, and all. the angles are right « 
angles, Etis an oblong; nol 0 square. 


` 
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*How many faces has the brick?” “It has six 
faces." 4 ; 

* Are all the faces the same size?” “ №.”, Я 

* Are'they all the same shape?” © Yes; еу аге all 


oblong." 

Show by means of the paper patterns that the opposite f. 
are exactly the sume shape апо size. The top of the brick is 
exactly the same shape as the bottom; the two sides ajc” 
exactly the same ; and so are the two ends. . И ЖЫ 


«We commonly say things are brick-shape, who they 
are the same shape as this brick.” 


› К 


(B) LESSONS ON COLOUR 
Lesson IV 
GREEN AND ORANGE 


) 


1. Green COLOUR 


РикрРАкЕ beforehand, in. separate saucers, with а little water, 
a^ sufficient. quantity of the three primary colors, red, yellow, 
and blue. 1 

At the com of the lesson pin upon the black-board 
a sheet of clean, white drawing-paper, and proceed thus: — 

“I want a boy to come here and help me to do some 
painting, Who would like to come? Very well, George, 
you shall соте,” 

After stirring cach of the colours-wilh a piece of stick, to see 
that it is well mized, hand the child a brush, and instruct him 
to dip it in the blue, and then paint, as well as he can, a broad 
patch on the paper, > q 

20411 upon hildren to tell the namedf this colpur. 
, _ Let one or Im of thems come to the front and. select balls of 
the same colour from the kindergarten box on the table, 
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Proceed, next, in а, similar way with the yellow. Let the 
boy make a yellow patch (with a fresh brush) on another part of 
the paper, the class, as before, telling the name of the colour, and 
selectig balls of that colour from the box. d 

Now instruct him to take the same brush, amd paint the 
yellow colour on the patch of blue. None will be more astonished 
than the boy himself. When ñe and the rest of the class have 


sot over their surprise, the teacher will proceed thus :— 


\ What colour is this?” + is green.” 

Lut I did not tell George to paint the paper green, I 
gavo him this yellow paint to paint with. How has he 
made it green? Let ws see if we can find out all about it.” 

Takia small spoonful of the blue colour out <) Опе sawer, 
and rather less of the yellow out of the other, and em well 
together, sø that the children may see the result. mixture 
is a bright green. 

“Now what have we learned from this?” “We have 
learned that by mixing blue and yellow together, we 
can make а new colour—green— which js not like either 
of them." © 

The etrlier lessons have made this colour quite familiar to 
fe children ; still one or tue of them may be brought to the front, 
and iade to select green balls from the table, Call upon them 
also to tell that green is the colour of the grass, as well as of the 
leaves of trees and, of all plants. 

£ 


.IL ORANGE COLOUR 
Proceed, inga similar aiu, to introduce the next colour. 
Кєзї, rushes la “glean sheet of paper should be used this 
time to prevent mistakes. Let another child take a turn. in 
assisting teacher p and Ben, all is ready instruct him to paint 
a, red patch on the paper. 
The class, as before, should be made to tell all they can about 
this colour ; and they should also be alloened to соте tothe front 
lo pick out ved balls prom the Ue. 


Show them again the yelli ias "in the other saucer. They 
have ulrecdy seen it, and Фош й. 


) 
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Instruct the boy to dip the clean brysh wel) into the yellow 
quint, and daub it over the red patch on thy paper. s 

“You see we have made another change. Hary 
painted the yellow over the red, and now we have got 
a new colour. It is not red, and it is not yellow. 

“Have you ever sten anything that is just this 
colour?” ° 

Show the orange. Let the children tell what it is. Plas 
it by the side of the new colour. Lead the class to tell tnat 
this new colour, which Harry has made, is juststhe coloureofs the 
orange. 

“ What colour would you сай it? Is it red?” “No; 


it is not red.” z 
“Isait yellow?” * No ; it is not yellow." 


“Quite right. We call this orange colour? because 
it is the same colour as the orange. Suppose we see 
how it is made.” 

Take а small spoonful of the yellow colour, and mix it with 
rather more than half a spoonful of ved. Let the qildven see 
what takes place. The misture will be a bright orange colour. 

“We have learned then that when we mix yellow and 
red together we get а new colour, which we call orange 
colour, because it is the same colour as the orange." 


» 


Lesson V 
Ф 
GREEN, ORANGE,” AND PURPLE 
» 


» 
PAxPARE in separate saucers some of the red, blue, Pant yellow 
colours, as in the preceding lesson. The brushes used on that 
occasion should Миё been well cleaned and. dried before they were 
put away. dj 

Commenge with a lef. recapitulation of the subject of that 


, lesson. Lead the children to wll the names f. the three prin- 


firi colours, which they Е е Д Jügsl—red, yellow, and 


LE ° 


» 


* 
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. . "eWhat are the names of the two colours we made. for 
ourselves in the lasf lesson 1" “Green and orange." 
“Show ie some green thing in our room. 
e * Can you tell me how to mgke green paint ў “Mix 
1 blue and yellow paint together." 
N « How did I make the orange-coloured paint!^ “ By 
mixing yellow and red paint together.” 
„М“ Why is it called orange colour?” ` “ Because it is just 
Пече colour as an orange.” 
OQuite right. We make green by mixing blue and 
yellow; and we make orange by mixing yellow and 


| 
In 


| red. 
| "This is why we sometimes call them mixed 
| colours. | * Р 
“Creek іе a mixed colour, and orange is a mixed 
It colour. E 
| “Red, yellow, and blue are the three principal 
colours. We cannot make them by mixing amy other 
colours. © Я 
IT *Iamenow going to show y 
> reixed colour.” д 
Call one of the children Go the front, and let him paint a red 
paich on The paper, just as was done in the last lesson, Then 
instruct him to dip another brush into the blue paint, and daub 
this over the red pateh. ; 
Draw attention to the new colow* which results, 
« * тей; it is not БИШ АЙ ЭКК 
“We call ‘this new со}ош purple. How did Fred 
. make 12 * He mixed the blue and red colours to 


ы кейе” PA 
“Let me see if I can do it by. mixing the colours in this 


saucer as We did in our last lesson." o S 
Take а spoonful «of blue and another of Ted, and. md 


them in the saucer, A beautiful purple colour will be the 
We PI 


of how to make another 


Tt is not 


result. ——.—. TA Р > К 
“Yes ;*you see we сап make gis newecolour, purple, « 
hy mixing the tw colo! , blue and red. E 
“Whit kind of colour shall we call purple then 1 
: . 


E 


) 
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* A mixed colour." Med 

“Now tell me how many of these mixed colours we 
have made?” “Three.” J ] 

*What are they called?” “Green, orange, and 
purple.” ә 

“How many principal colonrs are there?” “Three.” 

* Which are they? “Red, yellow, and blue." 


N.B.—The relation of the three mixed colours to ^ne, , 


principal colours from which they are formed may be. very 
graphically shown, in the following way, with soft red, yellow, 
and blue chalks, on a sheet of drawing-paper. 

Commence by drawing, near the top of the paper, with the 
red chalk, а number of horizontal lines, about an eighth of 
an inch apart. Tet these be followed by an equal number of 
yellow *lines, similarly placed ; and below thè yellow lines 
add the same number of blue lines. These three bands of 
lines will show the arrangement of the three primary or principal 
colours, 

Draw horizontal red Vines through the lower Ralf of the 
blue band, and continue these lines through an equal space below 
the column. A > 

Jn a similar way, continue the blucrtines upwards through 
the lower half of the yellow band ; and the yellow lines. upwards 
thsough the lower half of the red band. 

The column is now composed of seven, bands, whicli taken 
from the lop ате ved— red and yellow mixed—yellow 
— yellow and blue mixed — blue — blue and, red 
mixed—red. d я 

Of course all this preparation should be done befgrehang. 
It will only be necessary to draw the attention of the cnildren 
to the arrangement of the colours. 

Jf the bands of mixed colours ve rubbed lightly, the orange, 
green, and purple will be shown in their proper relations to their 


primary colours. 
2 b 


cs 
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° a 
^ 6 


908 Lesson VI . 
BROWN AND GREY 


e 
T. RECAPITULATION 


“© ].\zanT you to think about ‘those new colours we made 
the ather days children. What are their names ?” 
“Green, orange, and purple.” 

“What kind of cofours did we call them?” “Mixed 
colours.* M 
“Why did, we learn to call them mixed colours 1” 
* Because Wee made them by mixing other colours 
together." 
* What kjnd of colours are those which we mixed 
together?" “Principal colours." 
* Сап yeu tell me the names of the principal colours 1" 
“Red, yellow, and blue." e 
u^ е“ How many colours did we mix together to make 
green?” “Two colgurst" 
“ Which two colours?” “Blue and yellow.” 
176 «Ноу many did we use to make orange?” “Two, 
yellow aud réd." 
“How many to make purple?9 “ Two; blue aud 
I ov red 
“6 then we made each of those mixed colours with 
two of the prineipal colours. 
e е ` 

* е e 

у Н Il. СВ 


i е 

“We are going todo some more mixing now." 

Mix in a saucer, and stir well together, small quantities of 
| 


w, and blue gaints, which have Wen prepares, as usual, 
; C 
in readiness for the lesson. » © 


% 
N.B.— The quantities of the thu'ee primary colours may ү 
vary, ассой1ри) to the kind of brown required. Ifa deep warm 
$ a 


е. 
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colour is wanted, ved. must be the prirsipal constituent ; for a 
light brown there must be more yellow than red or blue ; aul to 
make a dark brown, there must be an excess of blue. 11е 
шь need not be troubled with this, at the present 
stage. they have los learn here is that the result of the 
mixing is a new colour. 

Let them see the three colouts put into the saucer for mixing. _ 
Let one of them come to the front, and after stirring the mi vito. 
well together, paint the new colour on the sheet of white paye 

“T want you all to look well at this? colour. 15 is a 
new опе; it is not like any of those which I have shown 
you. We call it brown. 

“Like the green, orange, and purple, it is à mixed 
colour, for we made it by mixing other colours to- 
gether. 

“How many colours did we use to a each of 
those!" “Two colours.” 

* How many did we mix together to make this brown 
colour?” “Three.” 

Lead the children to inume and point out Browne goloured ob- 
jects, as far as they сат. This will be somewhat difficult {yr 
them, as there are so many shietes of brown, and we cannol 
enter into that part of the subject at present. The teacher 


must use her discretion in the selection of examples, so as not " 


to confuse the simple ideas the children have formed about 
this colour. Я 


П. GREY › 3 


Proceed now, in a similar way, with the preparation, of this 
colour. It may be made by mixing black and white with the 
addition of a little veg, yellow, or blue, according to the shade of 
grey required. The selection of the particular constituents is 
of course the teacher's affair, and does not concern the children. 
She will naks a grey (of the shade she desires. to show) vy 
maxing three colowrs—that is all. Have thè colours prepared 
and mixed NU. in tie "usual. way, and call upon the class to 
note the resulting colour. 


Р 


t 
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is anther dew colour. We call it grey. 
“Tt is, as you habe seen, a mixed colour; for we made 
it by mixing other colours together. 
“How many colours did we mix 
grey?” “Three.” ° 
“Then grey is like brown in this sense, for we also 
used three colours to make brown.” 
.. Conclude the lesson by exercising the children to name and 
poini gut grey-coloured objects as before. 
Phe whole of the colours we have dealt with may now form 
à the subject of a series of revisal lessons, in which'the kinder- 
garten ba]ls, skeins or reels of silk, cotton, and worsted, strips of 
paper, etc., may take a prominent part. 
If squaresg oblongs, triangles, circles, rings, etc, of the 
various colours can be obtained, these revisal lessons may be 
L3 made very interesting by combining ‘form ” and “ colour” in 
the recapttuledions. 


* 
togethergto make 


} ° 
- © 
et e 
М FIRST LESSONS ON SIZE AND 
19“ MEASUREMENT 
» ° 
Lesson VIb 
| eLENGTH, BREADTH, AND THICKNESS 
© 
7 VERON) o ТТ LENGTH 


Snow one of the brick-shaped objects described in Lesson Ш.—*а 
common building brick will do as well a» anything. Lead the 
children to tell that it guis. sia faces—that all the faces are the 
same shape—oblong—iut that they are not all the same size. 
The opposite faces are the same size,“as welleas the same 
shape. This much they learned in dhe carliey lesson ; and on 
this foundation the tedrher may now. proceed. 


4 X 
“Weave going to think about the size of things, to-day, 
s; VOL. I V х 
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more than their shape. Come and point eut the longest 


side of the brick, Harry. 

* How do you find ont that this is the longest side qu 
* By looking at the brick.” 

“Could you find ont in any other way?” “Yes, by 
measuring it.” 


* What would you use to measure it?” “A piece of. 


string or tape." 

“Qome and show me how you would do it. I will give 
you one of these strips of red paper to méàsure with? It 
will do as well as tape." 

Let the child proceed, in his own way, to measure the side of 
the brick, by placing the paper along one edge of it. When he 
has done it, cut off the paper to the required length. 

“What does this paper tell us?” “Tt tell; us how long 
the brick is.” 

“But you have not shown us yet that this side is the 
longest. How will you do that?” 

Lead him to explain that, to do this, he must pleze the paper 
along the other edges of ‘he brick. Let him do it, and show 
that the paper is much longer than either of those edges. ) 

Lay the ved paper carefully on the table, 


“This paper measures the longest side of tHe brick. , 
It, is just as long as that side. We call this the length 


of the brick.” 
IL BREADTH 


“Who would like to come and шеавиїё another side 
of the brick ? ; 

„ “Well, Mary, you shall come. As Harry had»a red 
paper, you shall have a blue one.” 

Show the child, as before, how to measure this side. Let her 
compare her blue paper with the red one. ., The red опе is much 
longer than this. 

* What?doos us s red paper tell us?” “ The length 
of the brick.” 

“What es that mean?” “Tt tel’s us how long it is.” 

* Quite right ; and your blue paper tells us Pow ena 


— 


Li 
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or hw wide it із. д We say it measures the breadth or 
the width of the brick.” 

Place thiè one on the table by the side of the red paper. 

Proceed next to draw oblong figures of different dimensions on 
the black-board, and call upon. the children, one by one, to 
measure the length and breadth pf these with their ved and blue 
papers. 

Draw several figures, side by side, and let the children 
mêuswe and compare them as to width in order to lead them to 
distinguish between broad and narrow. 

Strips of paper of different width may then be handed round 
the class,eand the children set to measure. them Jer themselves, 
Cull upon them to hold up the longest piece they have—then a 
broud piecég—then a narrow one, and. so on. 

M 


III. THICKNESS 


“We are now going to look at the brick once more, 
We knowhow to measure its lepgth and its breadth ; 
but there fs something else for us to learn.” 
© Let one of the children take a fresh strip of paper—a yellow 
one perhags—and shohim how to measure with it along another 
cage. of the brick from the top to the bottom corner, Explain 
that he is noy measuring the thickness of the brick. 
Plyce the yellow paper on the table side by side with the red and 
blue ones, 

* Mold up the red paper, John. What did we measure 
with that?” * We measured the length of the brick.’ 

e “New hold up the blue one. What did we measure 
with Mat?” “Tbe breadth of the brick.” è 

“Now hold yp the yellow one. What did we measure 
with that?” “The thickness of thefbrick." j 1 

Show next a piece of deal board, and compare it as to thick- 
ness with the brick. It is not so thick qs the brick. We say 
the brick is thicke al the board is thin. — * A. 

Compare the board again with a. thin strip Ф wood on q piece 
of саР1 орга. We sRould then say that the board is thick ands 
the other things thin, — 


D 
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The card-board again might be compared “with а shi of 
drawing-paper ғ the drawing-paper with a piece of ordinary 
writing- ore and so on. 2 


Lesson VIII 
THE FOOT-RULE 


» 
Suow the red, blue, and yellow papers, which were carefully 
saved from last lesson. Produce the brick, and lead. the class to 
tell what theyelearned from the lesson. The papers weve used lo 
measure the brick. One paper told us the length, another the 
width, and another the thickness. n 

* Now let us think about these strips Ф paper. We 
could not have found out either the length, the breadth, 
or the thickness of the brick without something to measure 
the sides with. We used those pieces of paper. 

“But what else might we use?” Pieces’ of string, 
tape, ribbon, or stick would do just as well.” — ^ 

“T have something here thai, will do better than arly 
of them." 

Produce the foot-rule. Show it without telling its m dud. s 
lead. the children themselves to describe it, as ty the following 
points :-—It is a long, thin strip of smooth yellow wood. It іх 
narrow, like a. piece of ribbon or tape. 

Explain that we call it a foot-rule, because it is sbout 
as long as a man’s foot. Say nothing, at present, about 
the division into inches. That must come latsr on. 2 » 

i Have a sufficient number of strips of card-board, exactly a 
foot in length, Jor distribution round the class. These should 
not be marked in айу way to show the divisions of the foot. 
Before they are handed round to the child?en, let them be laid on 
the table side by side with the foot-rule. Show that they are all 
the same lengtli —the. length of therule isf. э „ 

* What do #e call this?” “A foot-rule.” 

“Why do,we call it a foot-rule?” ^^ Because it is About 
as long as a man’s foot.” 2 


> 


» 
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“What ean, you dell me about these pieces of card- 
Board?" “They afe the same length as the rule.” 

How long is that?” “A foot long." 

“Now you shall have these pieces of card-beard, and 
we will learn how to measitre things with® our foot 
measure.” % 

Before setting the childreneto work, the teacher should fist 
upon some object in the schoolroom, and. proceed to measure it 


s 


“herself. Tt is very essential, at this stage, that the measurements 


should always gwe an exact number of feet. 

Taking the schoolroom door as а commencement, proceed in 
some such way as this га= 

“I Will begin by measuring this door. hen you will 
know how to, measure other things afterwards. 

“Com@ apd show me where you would measure the 
length of the door, Norah. Quite right. Now show me 
where you would measure the breadth of it. Right again. 

“Now let us find out what the length of the door is.” 

Show tke children how-to measure with the rule, marking the 
foot spaces in chalk on the edge of the door itself. 
e "Let us see how many times I have moved my rule. 
One, two, three, four, £e, six times, ‘Then what does 
that te us?” “Ш tells us that the door is six feet 
long.” А 
* Now letus find the breadth of the door." 

Proceed in exactly the same way te measure across the door. 
Lel the children tell its width—one, two, three feet. “The door 
is tifree feetewide.” S 

The children may now be allowed to use their card-board 
Sripal measure wiher objects in the room. Remind them again, 
before they commence, that their measure is just the same length 
as the rule. Tt 63 a foot log. Every space that it marks will 


measure a foot im length. T 

A few sheets of paper cut to different sizes (but always an 
exact number of feet would serve the purpose admirably. These 
might be pinned on he black-bourd, or on the ‘wall, or even on 


the floor, and. the chgldren could measure т, one by one, M 


they had geen the teacher measure the door. 5 


© 
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By allowing the children to measure, objects, with two dimen- 
sions, the ideas of length and breadth, which were taught 
in the last lesson, are kept prominently before them. Fortier 
exercises Фп mere length can be given, by setting them. to measure 
pieces of string, wire, tape, o any other available objects of the 
kind. 


Lesson IX Ж 
THE YARD AND THE INCH 
I How ro measure Bra Тніҳоѕ ” 
Pty up in front of the class one of the long strips of paper, 
which were used in the last lesson. Call upon some child to 
come forward, and measure the length of it with his strip of card. 
board. Draw attention to the way in which he measures, He 
moves his card-board measure three times. E 
“Well, John, have you found out the length of it?” 
“Yes ; it is three feet long.” $ 
“Tow did you learn that?" „© My eard-board measure 
is one foot long, and I had to move it three times?" 
“I want you to come and measure this long stick for 
me with your card-board measure, ? 
“How long is the stick?” “It is three feet long.” 
“John is right; and now you must all look at this 
stick. It is three feet long. T will put. chalk marks on it 
to show the three feet. 
‚ “We are going to use the stick as a new measur. We 
sholl call it a yard. 
“ How long is the stick?” “Three feet,” 
“What is the other name for a length of three feet 1" 
“A yard." ў 
“Then our stick will serve for а, yard measure. See 
howoeasily I сап measure the paper with it. Д have to 
> use it only once because »the paper is three feet, or one 
Jyardlong. , і ` 


x 
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‘Suppose we nowguse this yard measure to find out the 
féngth of our class-foom;" $ 
< Proceed to measure the wall of the room, calling upon. the 
childrén to Sount the yards, as they are measured—*one, two, 
three, ‘four, five, sia, seven, eight. * е 
Then, what is the length of out class-room?” “Eight 
yards.” $ 

“Now let us measure it across this way. What will 


T t that tell us?” “Tt will tell us the width of the room.” 


Aeasure thiæside of the room, letting the children count the 
yards as before—one, two, three, four, five, sist. 

“But see, I haveenot finished. I have measured. six 
yards, dhd there is a piece left, but not eneugh to make 
another yard, What shall I 407” 

Lead fhe ghildren to tell how to measure, with the fool-rule, 
the piece that is left. Let one of them measure it. 

* Have уоп found out what that piece measures, 
Harry?” “Yes; it measures two feet.” 

“Ihen tell me how wide our room is altogether?” 
“Tt is six yards and two feet avide.” 


© 


a IL How wc"ffcsuRE LITTLE THINGS , 


Tütroduce this part of the lesson by selling one of the children 
`to try to measure, with his strip of card-board, the length of здте 
object, which is not an exact number ef feet long. 

He, of course, measures the one or two feet without any 
diffifulty, but ёе is puzaled when he finds that there в a peoe 
over. His card-board will aot tell him how long this piece is. 
© 59, now, some other strips of card-loard, exactly like the 
first, but with the inches plainly set off on ope side. Hand these 
round to the chilelren for examination. 

Let them count ^ Per the Spaces marked out, and 
then lead them to tell what they have discovered. 

“How many spaces are marked in your measure, 
Fred?” oTwWel¥e spaces?” } 


“How many ingyours, Mary ^ Twelve.” & 
“Yes; there are twelve spaces in all pf them. 
e 
е": 
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“Now I want you all to look carefully at your measures 
and see what you can find to tell mọ about the spa 
“They are all the same length.” А 

“Yes? they are all the same length. We call’ each 
space an'inch. Ж 

“How many inches are there in your measure!" 
* Twelve inches." à 

“What is the length of your measure?” “A foot.” 

“Quite right. Now you know that there are twelve 
inches in a foot.” , e 

The children may now be led to see that it is very easy to 
measure the object, which they could not measure with the other 
strip of card-loard. Let them assist in measuring it? After 
they have marked off the feel, the inch spaces,.on their new 
measure will easily give the length of the piece that isleft. 

An ordinary foot-rule may now be shown, and its uses ex- 
plained, after which the children may be exercised in measur- 
ing any of the small objects around them, at the teacher's 
discretion, ` 2 

N.B.—It would be cells to supplement this lesson by another, 
dealing entirely with the practical measurement of the length. 
breadth, thickness, or height of a жейд of objects, large and 
small. In this way the value of the fool, yard, and inèh would 
become more and more intelligible to the children. 


4 


LESSONS ON. PLANTS * 


Lesson X Г ) 
THE ROOTS OF PLANTS 


1. INTRODUCTION 


р » 
ES Wu are going to have a chat about plints to-day. But 
"Т must first of af find out how much you yourselves can 
АП me about them. в 


Я 


© 


Li 


+ “By watering the soil.” 
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“What can you think of, Harry?” “Plants live and 
grow in the ground.” 

**Quite right. Now, Fred, what can уйш tell те?” 
“Plants cannot run about like animals сап. They can- 
not move out of the soil.” У , 

“Right again. Now what else have you to вау?” 
*'The plant has & root, whiclf holds it in the ground; 
that is why it cannot move away.” 

* Do you remember any other parts of the plant?” 
“Те ет, leaves, and flowers.” 

“ Harry told us just now that plants live and grow. 
How do you know “that plants are living things !" 
* Because they die if we do not take care of hem.” 

“Ts the plant on the table dead or alive?” “Tt is 
alive"  ° C8 

“How would you know a dead plant from a living 
one?" “The leaves of a dead plant dry up, and lose 
their green colour; and they soon fall off." 

"How do you know that plants grow?” “Because 
they are very small when we first pat them in the ground ; 
byt they get bigger and bigger.” ; 

“What makes the Ф106 grow?” “Its food makes it 
grow.” 0€ 
* How does the plant get food?” “The roots suck 


up food for Ше plant out of the soil.” : i 
“How can we help our plants” to get their food ? 


* How does that help them t 


» «Те roots cannot take 
in any food if the soil is dry ; they can feed the plant only 


when he soil is"kept damp." 
“Now I think, as you have answerede§ 
try and learn sonfething mere about roets. 
° 


1L SiwpLE ROOTS, ЗК 


D 
Have in feadiness a few common qnnuals јет the garden. 
Shake éhe soil from thewoots, and hand them to the children for 


examinations 


de so well, we will 


° ° 
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. 

Call attention to the general appeagance of this pari of the * 
plant—so different from the green parts aWove the ground. The 
roots are never green. p 

Notice that the root consists of a great *numfber of 
strings, which stretch downwards from the stem. Irad the 
children to tell that thè roots stretch downwards into the soil, 
because they are seeking for*food for the plant. 

A hyacinth, growing in a long glass filled. with water (as we |. 
Frequently see these plants growing in town), would give the shil үт 
a capital notion of the root-strings. - . ^s 

“ АП the plants on the table have stringy roots like 
these. . 

“Have tou seen father dig up the garden and sow 
seeds in it?” “Yes,” 4 

“When does he do that?” “As soon „аз She snow is 
all gone and the fine weather comes.” 

“Do you know how long his plants live?” “They live 
till the cold weather comes again, and then they die.” 

“ Quite right. Now І want you to rememper that all 


those plants which dio in the cold weather have these 
stringy roots." Е * 


Г] 


“зм. 
ПІ. Tack, Soup Roors b. 


T 
Produce the carrot and turnip. — Call upon the children , 
to tell their names and say what they can of their uses. V 
“Now I wonder whether any of you can tell me what . 
this carrot really is?” > > 
Show a good picture of the rowing carrot and turnip, n qa 
which the roots are seen stretching down into the soil. > 2 " 
“I think the picture has told you what this carrot on -— 
the table really is.” “Tt is the root оба plant.” l 
“ Yes, it is, and so is this turnip. But they are not at 
all like the stringy roots of the other plants. They are 
thick, вой roots.: : 
“Plants, which have roots like this carrots do not die 
when the cold weatlier comes. They only go tg sleep, 
and spring up again when the cold is all gone. » 
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“These thiok, solid roots feed them, and keep them 


LJ 
alive all the winter till they can get food again ont of the 


soil." 


ш Lesson XI, 


> LEAVES AND BUDS 
Ф 
ШЕ wt INTRODUCTION 
Commence by leading the children to talk abit. the trees. 
They are great tall plants ; they Мы а root, а trunk, 
branches, and. leaves like other plants. Our lesson to-day is to 
be about the leaves. 
"What makes the trees look so Beautify] im the sum- 
mer?” “They fire Tull of gretn leave" а 
“ How do they loqk when the sliow is on the ground 1” 


“They lock bare; they have no leaves then." « 


с 


J 
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“Can you tell me, Harry, what Deonisjor their leaye 5!” 
“They fall off when summer is over; 


“How do the leaves look when they fall off?” “Dry 


and brown. "They are dead." 

* When do the leaves come again?” “As soon as tho 
cold weather is gone.” 

N.B.— The natural objectS for illustration here will, 
course, be entirely dependent upon the season. If the E is 
given in the autumn, the teacher will naturally turn to thesfaleu 
leaves for her illustration, comparing them with the green 
growing leaves which have not yet been shed. 

Jf the season be spring, on the other hand, a supply of twigs 
with their'bursting buds must be provided zig examination 
by the class. 

Ti would be well to jake the lesson for the . E. si! time in оне 
season, and revise it in the other, so that leaves in all stages oj 
their growth and decay might be seen. 

We will imagine the lesson to be given in the spring-time. 
The teacher would proceed in this way. 


I. Buns | 


“Then, as the ice and snow ne cold weather haye all 
gone now, it is time for us to watch the trees. 

“Which of you have looked at the trees jately ? 

“That’s right; I ain glad to know that you all use your 
eyes as-you go about. That is the way to learn. 

“Tell me what you have seen about the trees ‘jately, 
John." “The new leaves are coming ; D the trees begin to 
look green again.” 

“What is ; the,shape of the new ы 1” “We cannot 
see the shape of the, leaves. They look like little, round, 
green balls all over the branches of the trees.’ 

Draw attention to the twigs lying on the table. Lead the 
children tostell what they are, and what the little green knobs on 
them are. They are the new leaves cominiy on the twigs, like 
those John told us about just now. 6 

б! Hose little green knobs are called buds. Those that 


a 
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A you See on the” trees Will soon be leaves. Let us see 
xit, we ean learn about them. 

“De youdsnow what this is?” “ Tt is a cabbage.” 

Cull attention to its shape. Tt is round like a balk Notice 
too that it feels hard and close. We to will find ош what it ds 
made of. = 

Show the outside leaf. Proceed to strip it off. Hold it up 
for the class to see, Jt is a cabbage-leaf. 

“Strip the leaves off, one by one, and let the children see what 
the cabbage consists of. 

It is made of a great, number of leaves folded closely one over 
the other, аво as to form а ball. 

“This cabbage is a great bud. 1 brought the cab- 
bage to shgw You, because it is large, and you are all able 
to seo the leaves, as I strip them off, one after another. 

«These little buds on the twigs, and all those you see 
on the trees now, are made of tiny leaves folded over 
one another, just like the leaves of this cabbage. But 
we could n&t see them so well as we can see the leaves in 
the cabbage, because they are во small, 

* “Tf you watch the buds on the trees for a few days, you 

will see them swell"and get bigger and bigger, and 

zat last they will burst open, and the little leaves will 

spread themse]ves out. * 

* Harry told us that the leaves die and fall off when 

» . summer is over. 50 they do. When the time comes I 

will show you some more twigs. You will then see the 

place where the leaf has been, and close by it you will see 

< o adittlesbrown knob or ball. т $ 

“What do you think that is? T will tell you. Tt js 

; Ње little bud, which is to grow into & new leaf next 

1 year, It is only covered^with that Ward brown skin to 

take care of the young leaves inside till the frost 15 
all gone.” 

Before closingetheslesson leads the children tP teñ that there 
are some trees which do not look bara, in the nter. They are 
айша conered with gr&en leaves. They are called evergreens, 
because theg are always green. 
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A TNCS A um 
Assist the children to mention @ few of these, showing 
specimens of as many as possible, 
, 


Lesson XII 
BUDS AND FLOWERS 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Tyrropuce the new subject by referring to the lesson on Seaves 
and their buds, Lead the children to tell what they know, in 
some such way as this :— д 

“What Wecomes of the leaves of the trees wher summer 
is over?” “They turn brown, die, and fall off." 

“How do the branches and twigs of the "геев look 
then?” “They look bare." 

“If you looked carefully at one of these bare branches 
or twigs, what would you see?” “Some little round 
knobs just where the leaves had been.” ; 

“What colour would, you find them?” “Brown.” 

“Tf you touched them with your fingers, how would 
they feel?” “Hard.” 


“What are they?” “They are buds, which will 


grow into new leaves in the next year.” 

“Tf we picked one of them off and eutvit open, what 
should we find?” “Tiny little leaves folded over one 
another just like the leaves of a cabbage,” 

“What is the use of that hard brown skin outside?” 
“Tt is to take care of the little кеп bud inside, till 
the cold weather has all gone.” 

› “What happens then?” “The bud begins to grow 
and swell; the hard brown skin drope ой, and after a 
time the little leaves burst open.” | 


› IL FLOWERS AND THEIR, Bups 


* We are new going to have a chat about” some other 
buds; but I shall first want to see what you can toll me 
about these pretty flowers. > 


> 


é 
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“What are their afmes?” “Buttercups and daisies.” 
‚„“1 daresay you remember our lesson about these 
flowers, Try and tell me all you can about them,’ 

Hel some specimens round the class, and lead the children 
step by step to tell that the cup of the fust-named flower consists 
of jive smooth, shiny, yellow leaves—the flower-leaves. 
Let them strip off these lower-teaves and. find the five small 
qreen leaves outside them. 5 

They will probably tear some of the petals as they pluck them 
of. This will afford an opportunity of showing that they are 
very soft and tender, and, would be easily hurt. 

Cull attention to the outside ring of five green leaves. 

They form a little cup to hold the tender flower-leaves. Lead 
the children lo *notice 100 that the flower grows at the top of a 
green stalk which holds it up from the ground, where il can get 
plenty of light and air. 

Treat the daisy in exactly the same way, calling special al- 
lention to the calyz Y of green outer leaves, which form a little 
cup to hold the vest of the flower. 

Now shew some unopened flowers in various stages of de- 
velopment, Let the children see that they are completely enclosed 
in a green outer сотту They look like little knobs on the 
,lops. of the green stalks, Take one of them and open it carefully 
so that the children may see. If possible, place one or two on @ 
sheet of paper, dnd hand them round. the class for ‘inspection. 

“Now I want you to look carefufly at these little green 
* knobs, and tell me what you see inside them.” «There 
are some littlé yellow leaves folded up closely inside 
the greey ball.” 

“What do you think these yellow leaves are 32 Р The 
yellow flower-leaves of the buttercup.”® ) 

“Yes, they are; and йв green outside coat is to take 
care of them till they grow strong enough to bear the sun, 


the wind, and the rain. The outside coat is really made 
of five little green 


leaves, folded together. When 
the flower opens they form that little grees cup under it. 
be troybled with the 


1 XB] he children would not, of course, 
^ 


name, 
* »- T 
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“Now who can tell me what this lifile folded .knob 
is?” “It is the bud of the flower.” 

“Yes, Flowers, like leaves, come at first as little buds, 
and when they are strong enough they burst open.” 

There should be an ample collection of flowers and flower-buds 
at hand, in as many varieties as the season of the year will per- 
mit, that the children may be led to enlarge upon what they have 
learned from the simple flowers which have formed the subject 
of the lesson. E... 


Lesson XIIT 
a FRUIT AND SEEDS 


І. INTRODUCTION > 


n 
Suow а ripe apple. Lead the children to tell that it grew on a 
tree; that the flowers came first, and after them the apples. 

Explain that we call the apple the fruit of the tree on which 
it grows. 

Remind them of our lesson. on the flowers, and tell them that 
we are now going to learn something about the frui that comes 
after the flowers. Ӯ. 

“Tf we look at an apple-tree iff the early spring-time, 
when the frost and snow have all gone, we Pi see that 
the twigs are full of little round knohs. What are 
these?” “They are buds." 

“Yes, they are buds; some of them are leaf-buds, and 
some are flower-buds. 2 

“Tn a short time all the buds burst open, and then the 
tree is full of green leaves and beautiful flowers. The 
flowers do not last very long. But every flower thit once 
grew on the twig leaves a little round, apple behind in 
its place.! s ч 

1 Strictly speaking, the apple-flower does not die and fall off in the 
swme sense as the flower pf the buttercup does; for the calyx of that 

r really forais part of the perjearp of the spple, The ovary of the 


s inferiorythat of the latter is superior. Such?techmnical dis- 
tinetions as these, however, heed not trouble us here. The apple is 


chosen as being a common fruit, and one which these little children 
can handle and" examine for themselves. 7 
» 
> > 


H 
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‘Look at this gtflk. It held the apple to the tree 
while it was growing, But before the apple came it was 
the stalk of the pretty flower.” - 


П. Tue FRUYT 


* Now let us see what we can learn about our apple.” 
__ Let the children examine й, and lead them to describe its 
hall-sliaped form, and smooth, shiny appearance. Call. their 
alteittion to its @lour, and let them tell that as the fruit ripens 
it changes colour. Tt was at first green all over. 

Peel off the outer skin and show the fleshy, juicy, part beneath. 

Let the children taste this, and tell, in passing, what they 
can of the laste—partly sweet and partly sour, All fruit 
is at first sour it becomes sweet as it ripens. 

As our business to-day, however, is not with this part of the 
apple, proceed, to cut ай away so as to lay bare the inner core 
as clean as possible, 

Show tl&i this inner part of the apple is really a. closed case 
or hoe. Call attention to the thick, had, strong material of which 
it is made, and so lead up to the contents of the 002. 


е 
III. Тнк SEEDS 


© 
“When do we put things away carefully in a strong 

box?” “When we want to take great care of them.” — 
“Just so, Then as we have found this strong box in 

the very middle of the apple, perhaps it is meant to take 


care of something. Let us see. РОР 
«Iwill cut the box open. What do we see inside} 


“A great many little black things.” © 
“Do you know what? these are га 


seeds." ° 3 " 
“What does father do with seeds in the garden ? 


“He puts them,in the ground, and they grow up into little 

plants.” ° n е f 
“Would these üeeds grow if we put them in the 

ground 1?« “Yes.” 
VoL. I à 


“They are the 


€ 
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“What do you think would "grow rom them ?” 
“Little apple trees would grow from them.” 

The teacher should now be prepared with a good supply of 
fruits, of various kinds, according to the season of the year, fov 
further illustration, There need be no difficulty in getting a 
good variety. Some of the fresh stone fruits would be easily 
available at one period ; currants and gooseberries at another ; 
while oranges, lemons, prunes, and dates are always available. 
Other seed-vessels, such as peas, beans, muts, poppy heads, the 
capsules of the wallflower, etc., could also be easily obtained» 


> 


2 


LESSONS ON THE SIMPLEST NATÜRAL 
PHENOMENA 


> 


Lesson XIV ы 
э 
THE SKY 
I. IvrRODUCTIÜN 


Т» vender this lesson effective, the teacher would. do well to select 
a bright clear day for it, so that the children Thay be able to 
approach it, with their minds fresh from what they have seen. 
Commence by leading them to talk about their run to school. 
How bright and cheerful everything looked. When they raised 
their eyes above them, they saw everywhere the clear blue, sky... 

„ “To-day we are going to see what we can learn about 
this beautiful sky» 

“You saw the sky above yu on your way to school ; 
you can see it now through the window. But can other 
boys and girls, in other places, see the sky too? Can 
people a Yong) way dF see if?” “Yes; wherever we go, 
we always heve the sky over our heads." " 

* When you look up at the sky what shape does it»seem 
to be everywhere?” ‘“Curve-shape.” >” 


> 


» 
Y 508 


ee 


7 
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“Which patt of fne curve seems to be the highest ?” 
“The part over our heads.” 

* «Where does the curve seem to end?” “It,seems to 
bend. down till it touches the,earth on all sides.” 

Show a large round basin (a glass ope for preference). Stand 
it upside down on the table; and lead the children to compare 
the shape of the sky to the shape of thebasin. It looks like a very, 
very large basin, placed upside down. on the earth, just as this one 
is placed on the table. „Tt covers the earth like a great round 
roof*all over. ° 


п. Wiar THE SKY IS LIKE e 


? 


“What eolour do you say the sky is to-day?” “Blue,” 

“Ts it "blue all over? I think I can see some parts of 
the sky, here and there, that are not blue. Look through 
the window, Harry, and tell me whether you can see any 
parts of the sky that are not blue." 

Lead the child to describe to the vest the small white 
clouds dotted over the sky here and there. They look like little 
heaps of snow, or white wool. Tell what they ате. Sometimes, 
but not often, there is гете of these white clouds to be seen з 


„the sky is lue all over, We then call it a cloudless sky. 


Lead the children to tell that they sometimes see no blue 
colour at all in®the sky. It is of a dull grey colour all 
owr. That is because the sky is Covered with thick 


' « clouds. We then call it a cloudy sky. 


“Who can tell me what the sky looks like, when we are 
going to have rain?” “The sky looks very black.” 
% Yes, the cloüds are then heaped up very thick and 
close together.” g 
LI е 


ІП. WHAT WE SEE IN THE SKY 


Call upon, the dasseto tell what else they have, Gen in the sky 


besides clouds: o ў 
The Sun.—* It slínes in the day-time only, At night, 


when it is rot shining, everything is dark. What does the 


e e 


$ 6 
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sun do for us then? It gives dsslightt. How dark 
and cheerless everything would be without the sun. 

«How do we feel when the sun shines upon us i" 
“We feePwarm.? , 

«Тһе sun then gives us warmth as well as light. 
It is like a great round ball of fire in the sky. Without 
the sun’s warmth we ourselves, and all animals and plants, 
would die. Sometimes the thick clouds shut out the sun, 
so that we cannot see it, nor feel its warmth.” E. o 

The Moon.—^ At night, when the sún is no (Unger 
shining, the moon comes out in the sky." 

Lead thevelüldren. to tell that it does not look like the sun —a 
great ball of fire. Itis white and silvery. Me can look at 
the moon without blinking, Init we cannot look at the bright sun. 

Endeavour to make them talk of the changing Shape of the 


Moon, and explain and illustrate on the black-bogrd, new moon, 
half-moon, and full-g1oon. 

The stars,—Let them next tell of the stars, and when they 
are to be seen. 7 j 

“ How many stars are there?” There fire во many that 
we could not count them. They help the тот to give 
ns light at night, when the sun is not shining on us.” They 
are dotted all over the sky. They twinkle all night long. 
Sometimes the clduds shut óut the moon and stars, 
and the night is then very dark. > 

ә B 


Ф z 
Тү. Waar cofes FROM THE SKY 
^ 


Remind the children, before closing, that the clouds, although 
they sometimes shut out the sun, moon, and stars, wre very good 


» $ 
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tous, They send us tke beautiful rain to make our plants 
grow. In the cold weather they send us snow instead of rain, 


f 7 
e 


© 
с 


hé. 
Lesson XV 
в x THE SUN 


]* INTRODUCTION 
LJ 


Rurun the children to their last lesson, and lead them to tell all 
they can ofethe sun, as to its appearance in the sky, and what it 
71 is like a great round ball of fire in the sky, il 

s light and warmth, We feel the warmth of the sun 
when it shine on us. 

* How Jong does the sun shine on us?” “Tt shines on 
us all day. Tt begins to shine in the morning, and it goes 
фу in the evening." 

* How do you knoy.it is the sun that gives us light?” 
“ Because in the evening it grows dark, when the sun is 
* not shining ; and the next morning it gets light again, 
as soon as thesun begins to shine.” 1 

“Clan we see the sun in the skyeevery day, and all day 
long!" “No; we sometimes cannot see the sun at all." 

“Why is that?” “Because there are thick clouds in 
the sky, and they hide the sun from us." 

* “Putt are youssure the sun is always in the sky in the 
day time—say, on а very cloudy day 17, “Yes; because 
if the sun was net shining, it would pe as dark as it is 
in the night.” 

“Quite right. Tho sun is shining if the day is ever so 
cloudy. The thick clouds hide the sua from ns 5 but they 
cannot shut ott all its light. Some ofthe sun's light 
passes through the clouds, just a$ it would through our 
window blinds, if we pulled them down" œ 


5 
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П. Waar THE SUN iseLixk є 


“The sun, you say, is like a great round ball of fire. On 
a bright'day we cannot look at the sun. it hurfs-evr 
eyes, so that we cannot, see well afterwards, We say that 
things dazzle our eyes, when they are so bright that we 
cannot look at them, without’ making our eyes ache. 

“Can you tell me whether the sun is always the same 
colour?” “Tt is not always the same colour. Ail day ` 
long, if the sky is clear, the sun is briglit yellow; like 
gold. In the evening, just before it leaves us, it is red, 
like fire.” SS 

Remind the children of the beautiful red clouds, which are 
often seen in the sky in the evening. The cloudss are sometimes 
so red, that they almost look as if they were бп fire. 

“What is it that makes the clouds look red at such 
times?” «16 is the sun shining through the clouds." 

“ What, do you say, sometimes shuts the sumaway from 
us in the day-time?” “The thick clouds" ә 

“Then which must Be nearest to us, the clouds or the 
sun?” “The clouds are nearest.” ; 

м. ^ 
Ш. Тнк Sun Rises AND SETS , 


* «Сап you tell me in what part of thé sk? the sun was, 
when you went home from school at dinner-time?” “It 
was high up in the sky.” 

“Did you see it in the same part of thé®sky when you 
came to school in the morning?” “No,” z 

“You are quite right. It was not tlere, and 166 not 
Неге now, for the sun is not always in the same part of 
the sky. . D > 

“The sun begins to shine in the egrly morning in one 
part of the sky, which we call the East. We say the 


` sun rises‘in $he East, It shines upon us all day, and in 


the evening it nasses away from us in another part of the 
sky, which we call thé West. Wersay the sun sets in 
the West. ° 
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. $In the middle of the day it is very high in the 
sky. We call this part of the day, noon.” 


lv. WHAT THE SUN DOES FOR US € 


Let the children tell again tliat the sun gives us light and 
heat. Lead them to think of the long, bright days of summer, 
when the sun is shining down upon us most of the time; and 


* "then of the short dull winter days, when we often do not see the 


sun «& all. Tie summer is the time when our plants grow, 
our beautiful lowers burst open, and the fruits ripen. 
Tt is the sun that does it all. 

e o 


© 


Lesson XVI 
' CLOUDS AND RAIN 


> І. INTRODUCTION 


like others of its kind, would 


s 
Tus lesson, from its very nature, 
le day were 


have more interest for the children if а suitabi 


selecled for it, because then they would have actually before 
'* their eyes all the phenomena with which it deals. 


With the vain falling fast outside, then, the teacher would 
naturally commence by making some «готаз? about the wet duy. 


Boys and girls do not like wet days. They cannot play outside, 


bul Must remain in the house. 
with strong boots, thick coats, and umbrellas, so that they may 


ntt gd doe, But®the rain is very useful lo us in many ways. 
Suppose we try and learn something about it, to-day. 0 
б 


° ө 


,IL THE CLOUDS 


Mother sends, them to school 


“From the 


“Where is the rain coming from?” , 
clouds” « 7 7 : 
«Where are the 


sky" Ss 


© ү 
clouds?” “The clouds are in the 
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“What colour is the sky to-day tZ “іка dull grey 
colour.” ч 

“Ts it always this colour?" “No; it is sometimes ‘a 
beautiful blue colour.” 1 Lon 

“What do we then say'about the sky?" “We say it 
is a cloudless sky.” ' 

“Why is it dull and datk now?” “Because it is 
covered with clouds.” 

Lead the children to tell that the clouds are heaped up so 
thick and close together today, that we cannot see théssuw's 
bright light through them, nor feel any of its warmth. The 
clouds shut it away from us altogether. * But the clouds are nol 
always the safe as we see them to-day. It is only оп? a rainy 
day that they cover the sky as they do now, Let the children 
tell of the little white patches of cloud, which arg alirost always 
dotted over the blue sky on a clear, bright day, and look like 
heaps of loose white wool. Tell that sometimes we see à 
great black cloud, as black аз ink, come up ymd spread 
itself out, till it covers the whole sky. Then all af a sudden 
there comes very heavy rain, and perhaps lightning and 
thunder with it. Remind them that the rain from these trey 
clouds, which they can see in the sky now, has been falling all day 
long. The rain from those inky black clouds, althBugh very 
heavy, is som over, We call it a storm. ° 

© 
LJ 


IMI. Wnar тнк CLOUDS ARE MADE OF 


и В 

“Now I daresay you would like to know what the clouds 
are made of. I will make a little cloud for yon, and, thén 
yeu will be able tp see for yourselves what a cloud is like, 
and what it is made of.” ' 

The kettle, which to save time has been simmering all this 
while somewhere out of sight, should now be brought forward 
and made ta boi] over the spirit-lamp. 

Call attention, to somelhing "new coming dut of the spout. 
What is it called? What colour is ii? What is there inside 
the kettle? Where did this steam come from then? 


» Р 
» 9 


ky 
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“The steam, which: you see coming out of the spout, is 
uide (rom the watek in the kettle. It is a little cloud. 
г Nhat has changed the water into this little cloud of 
steam?” “Mhe heat of the flame.” Ы 
* How long will the steam rfish out of the spout in a 
cloud like this?” “Till all the Water in the kettle has 
boiled away.” e 
“Now I want you to notice what happens when I hold 


-this wet slate in front of the fire. You see there is 


another little cloud rising from the slate, just like 
the steam which is coming out of the spout of the kettle. 
“ What is causing this?” “The heat of the fire is 
changing the water on the slate into a cloud.” è А 
“How long will this go on 2” “Till the slate is quite 
dry.” . 
“Do you know what would happen, if I stood the wet. 
slate out in the hot sun?” “Tho slate would soon get 
dry.” К Я 
“Why would it get dry?” “ Because the water on 
it would be changed, as the water on this one was, and 


fly &way in а cloud." 5 
“What would change it?” “The heat of the sun. 


“Yes@ heat always changes water into the form of 


* cloud in this way." 


Tell of the oun’s great heat, and its action on water every- 
where. It acts just as it would on the wel slate. This is how 
all the clouds in the sky are formed. , 

“P am nowsgoing to take another slate and hold it over 
the steam as it comes from the spout. The steam, you 


sot, tyrhs into water again, as soon as it touches the 
cold slate. Look at the water trickling, down the slate. 


Steam is really water. s ГА 
* Now try and answer me two questions. 


“What was it that changed the water in the kettle into 


a cloud of steam?” © The heat of the flame." o ИА 
* What «charged the steain back into weiter ? The 


cold slate.” 


Lead thy children fo think about ihe steam in the wash-house 


o 
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on washing day. They cannot see across the, place. Compare 
this to a fog. : 

Lead them on from the fog to the cloud. The steam*in 
the wash-house is a sort of fog. The fog is exactly like a 
cloud. Ы 

“When the steain touched the cold slate, what 
happened?" “Tt changed finto water, and the water ran 
down the slate.” 

“Tb is just во with the cloud. When the cloud gets cgld, 
it changes into water again, and then that water falls 
down to the earth in drops of rain.” 


IV. Тнк Rain 


Call upon the class to describe, in their oin. Фау, how the 
rain falls. Tt does not fall down in a stream, as they have seen 
water come out of a spout or a tap. It always falls in little 
drops. в 


Ф 


^ 


e ә 
Dip а stick into a tumbler of water, qnd hold it up for the 
children to see the drop of water hanging at the end of it. 
Shake the stick and lead them to describe the shape of the drop 
of water that fas from it. IP is ball-shape. ° It isa little round 
ball of water. The rain always falls ip little round dlls of 
water like this, We call them rain-drops, 


* ів movingrit. Can you see 
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Lesson XVII 
THE WiND 
u 

I. INTRODUCTION 


$кьксттув, in this case again, if possible, @ suitable day for 


"the lesson, “the teacher would begin with some remarks about 


the Feather. The wind roaring outside, or whistling down 
the chimney, or swaying the branches of the trees to and fro, 
would naturally serve as а pretext for calling atlention to what 


was going on. 

« What isthe meaning of all this noise?” or * Why are the 
trees bending over from side to side like this?” The wind ds 
doing it all, — Let us see what we can learn about the wind. 


y; IL WmaT IT 18 


o 
* Look how the blind is flapping about at the opo 
widow. 15 the wind doing that, too?” “Yes.” 
« But where is the wind ? I cannot see it. I can see 
the blind moving а ut, but I cannot see the thing that 
it?” “No; we cannot see 
the wind itself; but we cam see the things sway about, 


as the wind pushes up against them." 

“What do we say the wind does to the things?” “Tt 
blows them about.” 

Lead the children to tell how the wind blows their clethes 
dbouly Gnd snatches their hats and caps off their heads, as they 
run to school, They cannot see anything тт them, bul. all^in 
a moment their lits are blown across thegroad, and they have to 
vun after them to get them again. We cannot see the wind. 

Lat them tell, further, that although they cannot ste the wind, 
they can feel it blowing in their faces, œd all yound them. Il 
sometimes Wows so hard against them that it pakes them runs « 
and gt sometimes Ттофз hem down. * We can feel the wind, 


although we cannot see it. e 
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“But in this warm schoolroom? and in our beds at 
home, we cannot even feel the wind, and yet we, know it 
is blowing. How is this?” “We can hear it.” > * 

Yes, we can hear it. Tell how the wind rocrs ani howls 
round the house at night ; how it rustles among the leaves and 
branches of the trees ; how it whistles through the key-holes of 
the doors, and down the chimiieys. We hear all this. Our 
ears tell us what our eyes cannot tell us. We can hear the 
wind, and we can feel it, but we cannot see it^ „ 

“What can this wind be, which we hear and feci; and 
yet cannot вее?” 

Bring а child to the front, and set Weim to wave his hand to 
and fro үшү. Ask him whether he feels anything, as he 
moves his hand about, ^ 

Tell of the air allround us, We cannot see it 2 wecannol hear 
it; we cannot even feel it till we wave our hands about through 
it. But it is always here. There is air everywhere we 
go. We could not live without the air—no animal 
could live without air. А 

Let the children slandeup and take а deep breath. They 
can feel the air, as i! rushes in at their mouth and nostrils, 
and out again, every time they breathe, 

“The air in this room is still. We do поё ѕест to 
know it is in the room as we sit here. The airooutside is 
not still. It is rushing along. When the air moves 
about in that way we call it wind. We say the wind 
blows ; and it is really the air moving about.” 

ə 


ПТ. Wnar rr DOES © Q 


a 


? (1) It bringgthe rain.—Lead the children to think of 
the clouds in the sky. у They ате nof all the same shape and size у 
they are always changing. Sometimes they ате in little patches, 
sometimes they are in great masses like hills. They do not 
always remevin,in the sume part of the sky, They move about ; 
and it is the wingl that blows them about in the skip We may 
sometimes see the clouds driving onwards so quickly, that they 
almost look asvif they were chasing one another through the sky. 
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There we see one cloud, bfeak into another, and. change its shape, 
as they drive on together. Sometimes they move slowly, and 
sometimes they scarcely seem to move at all. 

«The wfad does all this. It drives the clouds from | 
one part of the sky to another.” The rain does not all fall 
in one place.” 

(2) It dries the ground after the rain.—Pictwre а 
shower of rain, The warm sim shines out and dries the ground, 
w the wet slate dried, when T held it in front of the fire. 

«Vat bedbmes of the water, a5 the ground dries up? 
The heat of the sun changes it, as We saw the heat of the 


fire change the water on the slate. The wind blows it 
d littie cloud.” 


ШЕШ 


| away, and it rises up to the sky as a new 
і LESSONS ON COMMON OBJECTS 
3 Lesson XVIII 
, c 
' ° 2 A BRICK 


1, Waar our EYES TELL US 


Stow te*Scommon. red. building brick which was used in ome of 
* the earlier 1&sons. Remind te children of their old lesson, 
and at once lead them to tell all theytknow of the shape of the 
a brick, as follows :— 
ČI want you to look at the brick and tell me what we 
"o. gy abput its shape.” “We say it 18 brick-shape. 
© mething nearly the same 


® 


^ “In our lesson I showed you so the sar 

| shape as the brick, but not quite. What was it? A 
cube.” £ ^ ^ | 
A «How many sides or faces has the brick!" “ Six 
' faces.” EUN 

“Here is g cube. How many “faces pas itt” "Six 

» 6 м 
и “ Bach 


б 
# What is the iim) of each face of the айю? 
face of the cube is & square." 
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“What is the shape of each face of the brick?” — * Each 
face of the brick is an oblong.” P 

"Look again at the cube. What do you know about 
the size of its six faces?” “They are all the same size." 

* Now'look at the briék. Are all the faces of the 
brick the same size?” * No." 

"How many faces of the” brick are the same size?” 
“The top is the same size as the bottom; the two sides 
are the same size, and the two ends are the same Sizé." . 

* Come and point out the top and bottorh of this brick, 
Fred—now the sides—now the ends. 

“Which faces of the brick are the largest!" “The 
top and bottom." ? 

“As each face of the brick is oblong in shape, what can 
you say about all its corners?" “ They Are “all right 
angles, or square corners. 

“Harry shall take the chalk now, and dyaw on the 
black-board the shape of one of the sides of sthe brick. 
What is the shape of the figure you have drawny Harry ?” 
“An oblong.” ^ ; 

“Now that you have told me all I want to know about 
the shape of the brick, I want you to fell me what else we 


can learn by looking at i" “We can learn thé colour 
of the brick.” 4 


“What colour is it?” “Tt is red,” 3 
Lead the class to tel that all the bricks they have seen 


«re not red like this one. Show a new yellow brick, and let 
them tell its colour, » 


ө 
П. Waar ovr Hanns Т. vs 


“We can’t learn, any more hy lookin& at the brick. 
Willie shall come to the front &nd take it in his hands. 
Perhaps he will then be able to tell us Something more ' 
about it. e | ” SA 
A aoa Willig, suppose you rub,your finger over the 

rick, p 
“What car you tell us about it?” « It feels sough.” 
2 Л 
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«Уез, the brick hif a rough surface. You find that 


out by feeling it. 
£u Now squeeze it in both hands. 
anythiWg elc?" “Tt is hard.” 
“Yes, it is hard; but you cduld not have told that by 
looking at it. 
“Now I want you to hold*it in your hand, and stretch 
out your arm as far as you cans What is the matter 1" 
“Ts feels heavy." 
“What would happen to it, if I put it into a pail of 
water?” “It would sink to the bottom." 
, sink to the 


«Would a wooderf brick, as big as that, 
bottom of the water?” “No, it would swim dh the top.” 


“Why doas the brick sink and the wood swim on the 
top?” “Becafise the prick is heavy and the wood is 
light. All heavy things sink, and all light things swim 
in the water.” 


Have you found out 


s of bricks in building. 


| Sm of them have probably seen men building walis with bricks. 


Call attention to the kindergarten b 
00у te Sildren come to the front, and 
laid to mak® a wall. e 

d Touch his whll when it is built up, and knock it over ; and 
so lead the children to tell that the тепеиѕе mortar to make their 


< bricks hold together. — The bricks and mortar make a strong wall, 
which cannot be easily Lnocked down, but will stand for a long 
to. time. Tell them that, in the next lesson, they shall learn. some- 
\ thing about the stuff of which this brick is made. Хх 
; . 
> E E 
А , Lesson XIX 


A PIECE OF CLAY, 
'n about bricks, 


Couscence by ledding tha class ИШ all they e^ 
and the purposes for wich they are teed, Remind them of the 


promise given at the close of the last lesson. О 
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“We are now going to have a chat about the stuff of 
which bricks are made. Do you know what this is?” 
“Tt is a lump of clay." ) 

“Let us try and find out all we can about this clay ; 
for clay is the very stuff I meant. We use clay to make 
our bricks. : 

* Fred shall соте to the front to help me, and you must 
watch what he does, for I shall want you to tel me all , 
about it. i 

“Now, Fred, take the piece of clay іп your hawd and 
see what you can find out about it. 

“What is the first thing you'find out!" “It is 
heavy." ° 

* Yes, it is heavy. See, I will drop this other piece 
into the basin of water. Where is it поу 1” “At the 
bottom of the water." 

“What does this tell us?" “Tt tells us, that clay is 
heavy." ^ 

. “ Now rub your hand over your piece of clay. 

“ What have you tosay about it?” “Tt feels smooth 
and moist when I touch it.” 

“Squeeze the clay in your two hands, Fred. What 
does this tell you?” *Tt tells me that the Clay is soft. 
I could not squeeze a stone like that.” п 

“ Do you remember any other way of findiag out whether 
n thing is soft or hard?" “We can find out by cutting 
it.” 

“Then take this knife and cut me off a piece” of it. 
Thank you. 

“Do you still say that the clay is sit?” © Yes, it? is 
soft, because I san cut it easily.” 

Mlustrate further the softness of the clay by kneading, rolling, 
folding, and twisting the lump on the board. Then call upon 
two other children to come to the front, and instruct the first one 
to give to euch of thesesa piece of the clay. He has no knife. 
That has been taken away. Call upon the class ta watch what 
he does, d A $ 

“How diel Fred make three pieces of clay out of that 


ò 


D 
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one piece? Hë had no knife. He could not cut the clay.” 
< Не broke it up into three pieces with his fingers.” 

“Yes, he did, and it broke easily. І want yon now to 
ёсу and remember a new word. We say thae clay is 
brittle, because it breaks easily. 

Can you think of anything else that breaks easily 1” 
* Glass.” 

“Yes; glass breaks easily too. It is brittle. But 
glass js hard and brittle; our piece of clay is soft and 
brittle,” 

Lead the children to mention a few common things, which are 
soft and brittle like clay, such as the crumb of breag, cake, chalk, 
ele., and others which are hard and brittle like glass, such ав а 
slate pencil, a Digeuit, a crust of bread, loaf-sugar, salt, and so on. 

«Таке this'piece of wood, Fred, and break that up in 
your fingers. You cannot do it. ‘The wood will not easily 
break, It isnot brittle. We say it is tough, because 
it will not easily break.” 

Instruct°the three boys now 10 take their pieces of clay, and 
knead them up on the board, as the Teacher has already done. 
Let one of them work his piece up into a ball ; let another make 
a cube of Діз piece ; and sel. the third to make his into the Jorm 


«оға гісі. This, without any mention of the property of. plasticity, 


will clearly” show the ease with which clay can be worked into ary 
required shape ; and thus prepare the children for a future 
lesson on the subject. 

The dried, brick-shaped piece of clay may now be introduced, 
and the children led to compare this with the one which Fred 
Пах just nade. q | 

Lastly, pass on fo consider whence the clay is obtained. It 
comes out of the ground ; 80 does @ carrot. 

Let the children tell that "the carrot grows in the ground —it 
ds a plant. L 

Plants have a root, stem, leaves, and flowers. Clay does 
not grow in the ground has neither € rbot, a хет, 
leaves, nor flowers. It ismot & plant. ewig lumps of clay 
out ofthe ground, as we dig stones. 

Tf time ‘permit, the teacher should give a description in brief 

“VoL. I у к 
T 
* 6 
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outline of the process of brick-making, о tfar йз the mouitling, 
drying, and burning of the bricks are concerned, 


Lesson XX 
WATER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Ivrropvce by reminding the children of their lesson on clouds 
and vain. Let them tell that the clouds “ате formed. from 
water, and that the rain which comes from them is water. 
Picture а shower of rain, and lead them to tell that the rain 
always falla in, the fórm of little round balls of water, 
| which we call rain-drops, ` ; 

"I want you to try and learn all you can about shese 

rain-drops and what becomes of them. Remembor that all 


» 
» m 


o 
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thé water we use, for drinking, and for washing our- 
selves, our houses, and our clothes, once fell to the ground 


as drops of rain." » 
А ‘ Á 3 


‹ 
IL SIMPLE PROPERTIES OF WATER 


Dip a small brush into a basin of water, and shake it over 
a tray placed in a slanting position on the table. Call atten- 
tion f» the drops of water which fall from the brush. These 
wre like the rain-drops. 

Notice what becomes of the drops as they fall on the tray. 
They tritkle in little streams down the slope of the tray, 
and collect in д pool at the bottom, or lowest part of it. 

Slant the basin over the tray, and show that the water 
pours out and falls on the tray. What becomes of it then? 
Ti runs down to the lowest part of the tray just as the drops 
did. B 
“Now,let us think of what we have done. We first 
broke up the water into little round drops, by shaking 
thém from the brush. Then we saw the drops run 
together down the tray to the lowest part of it. 
There the water lies now in a little pool. We saw, too, 
that water can be poured out. When we poured it on 
the tray it raa down, as the drops from the brush did. I 
want you to remember that nones of the water ran up 
the tray." 

e 


Ф ФП. WHAT BECOMES OF THE RAIN-DROPS 


«Тор us next think of the rain-dfops. They come” 
pattering down ‘on the ground, but fhey do not lie there. 
They run together jato little streams, and the streams run 
along the ground. We say they flow along the ground. 

. * Now thinks of éhe drops on the tray. Which way did 
they flow 4” “They flowed down to te lowest part of ` 


the tray.” © T 
* Yes; "water always flows down, just as you saw it flow 


< 


D 
• * 
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down the tray. Therain flows downthe street to thelowest 
place it can find, and there it stands in a little puddle., 

“ But we must not forget that some of the rain falls on 
the roof of our school. Hold up these two slates, Fred; 
and show me the shape of the roof. 

“What could you say about each side?” “It is 
slanting,” 

“ Now think of the rain that falls on this slanting roof 
then. Will it stand there?” © No ; it cannot Stand ön 
the slanting roof; water always flows.” 

“Which way must it flow?” “Jt must flow down 
to the lowest;part. It cannot flow up.” ' on 

“Quite right. The rain flows down the slanting 
roof, down the gutters, down the pipgs, and then 
down the drains. А j 

“But some of the rain falls on our fields and gardens. 
What becomes of that?” “It does not flow away, be- 
cause the ground is soft. It soaks into thé ground, 
and keeps our trees, grass, and other plants alive?” 

Lead thes children to talk about the roots, and” the work: 
they do for the plant. 

“With the help of the rain then, the plant gets the 
food it wants out of the soil. The rain soaks down into 
the soil all round the roots, and the roots drink it in to 
feed the plant. e 

“What would happen to the plants if the roots could 
not get water?” ‘They would soon die.” 

Call attention to the appearance of the grass in the hot sum- 
mer weather, when there has been no rain Jor a lony time 
Instead of being fresh and green and healthy, it looks brown and 
dead. е 

“Now I want уой to think óf some of the rain that 
falls on the hills. Which way wouid it flow?" “It 
must flow down the hillsides, for water cannot flow 


9 E] 


ар-р? 2 


Tell as briefly und simply as possible that this water does 
Йош down the hill-sides in little streams, jwst as they have some- 
times seen the rain flow down the streets—that the streams 


» 
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qui one into the other and form rivers. Tt is the water of these 
rivers that we use for drinking and washing. ў 
“How do we get the water we want for gur use 1" 
“We draw it from the ќар” a О 

_ “How does the water get there?” * It flows along 
pipes to our houses." Дд 

The children have probably seen men laying down the pipes, 

or opening up the ground to repair them. ‘Let them tell all 


аёо it. 


- Lesson XXI 
A FIRE 


1, INTRODUCTION 


Commence by leading the children to talk about the sun. Tt 
gives us light andheat. But the sun is not always shining 0n. 
us; at night, when the sun has left us, it gets dark and cold. 
We do not then see the sum shininty in at our indows, and 
making our 700118 light. We cannot sit in the ark all night. 
What do we do? We light the lamp, o7 the gas, 0" а 


candle, and that gives us light in the room, so that we can 
see to work and read. But does the lamp 07 the candle wan. 
make owr room 


us as well as tight up the room? How do we 
warm? We light a fire. That warms the room. 


° 
IL WHAT OUR Fines ARE MADE or 


о 
«Т want to "See what we can learn to-day about pur 


fires. ‘The first, thing will be to find gut what the fire is 
made of. Can you tel mo?” “It is made of coal.” 
«Why do we wae coal and not some of these stones to 
make our fires ? Let me show you." 

. Hold a piece, of soal in the flame of* the зрќгі атр with a 
small pair of tongs, till & bursts into, flame. Фу the same thing 
witlea stone. Call upon. the class to note the difference—the 


- coal bums; the stone will not burn. Show them in the 


p 


© 


) 
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same practical way some other things that will smt burn, such as 
pieces of brick, clay, or chalk. We could not make a Jire with 
these. Buf wood and coke burn in the flame. The coke 
gets red-hot, but does not Maze. The wood blazes up, 
and burns away very quickly. Call attention to the Јас that 
these things which burn, always keep on burning till they burn 
away altogether. 

* What other things besides coal, then, would mako 
fire?” * Wood and coke." 

“Why?” “Because they will burn easily.” > 

“Suppose we have a chat, now, about making the fire. 
Where do we make it?” “In the fire-place.” 

“Do Yo what we call the place in which the fire 
burns? I will tell you. We call it the fire-grate. I: 
is made of bars of iron. There are bars across the 
bottom, and bars in front of the grate. We can sce the 
fire behind the iron bars, and we can feel sits warmth 
through them; but they keep the pieces of ‘coal from 
falling out. ‚ 

"Why don’t we ha$e wooden bars in the grate, " 
“The wood would catch fire and burn." 

“Then, I suppose, iron is like brisk, clay, chalk, and 
stone ; it will not burn. You will also see now why the 
back of the fire-place is made of brick. The brick will 
not burn away. 

“But the coal and other things, of which we make the 
fire, burn away in the grate.” 

Let the children neat talk about the chimney and its use. 
Why have a chimney at all? Lead them to think of that veru 
windy day, when the smoke would not go up the chimney; but 


“caine puffing out int» the room, till the room was full of smoke. 


Jt made them cough ; 3t made their eyes smart ; it made every- 
thing black with the soot, › 

“When the smoke goes up the chimney in the proper 
way,, none ‘of this happens. „ But what becomes of the 
smoke? Does æ stop ip the chimney?” “Some of it 
settles in the chimney as soot, and the chimney-sweep 
has to sweep it down. But most of it goes away" 


» 
э 


3175 
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“How do you know it goes away?” “We can often 


gee it pouring out at the top.” 

“Do you know anything else, besides smoke, that comes 
from the fire?” ©“ Ashes and cinders.” ә 

“Yes, I have some ashes and cinders on the table. 
Come here and point them out, Mary. 

“Do the ashes and cinders go up the chimney too, like 
the smoke?” © No; they fall through the pars.” 

« “Where do they fall 1? “They fall on the hearth." 
«what is*the hearth made oft” “Ib 38 made of 


stone.” 
“Why is it not made of wood like the floor?” "Be 
cause the hot cinders would, make it burn." F 
« What дөев mother do with the ashes and cinders 2" 
“She sifts them.” . 
* Why does she do that?” “She wants the cinders 
to make another fire, They are not all burned away. 
'The asheseare no more use. They will not burn any 


more"  * 
Produce a common cinder-sifter, wnd show how, to sift the 


cinders. . 
e LI 
" Lesson XXII 
* gow TO MAKE A FIRE 
° 1. INTRODUCTION 


LI 

goora wilh a brief resumé of the last lesson. Lead the 

thildwen to tell all they can of the kind of materials, which we 

use for making OW: fires, and of the fireplace in which it bwins. 

Be careful to insist on the importance of esiffing the cinders and 
more use in the house. They are put 

1 takes them away 

€ 


in his cart. е , 
he brick-makers. « 


Tell that these p are taken away toal 


They mit them with {һе clay to make bricks. 


Bub we are now going lo see why the cinders should not 
‹ 


B 
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J 


be thrown away. They are pieces of voal thet are not buried 
up. We can use them again, 


^ 


ә П. How тэ МАКЕ А Fire 


“ Now suppose we see how, the fire is made.” 

The teacher herself should Practically show each step of ihe 
process. 4 

“ The first thing to do is to see that the iron bars-at 
the bottom of the grate are quite clear. l'must teñ you 
why. You know that all round us, everywhere, there is 
something which we ean neither see nor feel, although 
we could fot live without it, What is it called?” 
“ Air." ә, à 

“Quite right; and you must remember now that the 
fire wants air, too. It would not burn without air. 
We keep the bars clear, so that the air may get in to the 
fire, and help it to burn. » 

"What shall we use to clear the cinders*out from 


* between the: ars)” E 
Call os lo the poker. Let the children tell that, like 
the grate itself, it is made of iron,—and “chy. Show how to re- 
move the cinders at the bottom by raking with the poker between 
the burs, : - 
“ Mother sifts her cinders, I will now show you what 
she does with them.” = 
Take some of the cinders lying on the table, and place them 
loosely at the bottom of the grate. Explain that these cinders 
will easily catch Jire and burn again. It is wrong ty throw 
them away, and waste them, ў Ё 
Хоу I haveshere Some coal, wood, shavings, and 
paper I wonder which of them T must put in the grate 
first. We will soon see." 1 
Take the materials, one by one, and hold them with the tongs 
in the flame of, the sptrit-lamp, calling uyon. the. children to 
y notice what takes place. The paper blayes up in an instant and 
makes a great Jlame, and the shavings burn, almost. as readizy as 
the paper. The pieces of wood. burn too, but they de not take 


› 
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Pies. xxii 
fire se quickly as the other things. The coal takes longer than 
any of them to burst into flame. 


“Now I think yon can tell me which I must pyt in the 
grate first.” 3“ The paper and shavings.” e 
A Why?” “Because they light very quickly, and 
will blaze up and set the other things on fire.” 


“Quite right. Then 1 will put the paper and shavings 
the air that the fire wants. 


jm. But you must not forget 
1 don't lay the paper flat on the cinders, but I crumple it 
What 


up loosely, so that the air may get in between. 
shall I put on next?” “The wood." 

“Why? » «Because the wood will catch fire more 
quickly than the coal.” 

«Т want you to see, t00, how I lay the wood. I don't 
throw it on the paper in à heap, but I lay the sticks 
loosely across between the bars. Can you tell me why?” 
«To let the air get in.” 

* Quite right. And 


but to put the coal on the top- 
“This is à great lump of coal. “Shall I E i on as it 


ist?” “Now 


now there is nothing more to do 


“The air could not get jnside it and 


burn." 
11 do then?” “Break it up.” 


€ 
it?” “Strike it with the hammer.” 
of coal with the hammer, @ lead. the 


children to tell that because it breaks easily, when it їв struck ; 
it is brittle, “Lead them to Ml that the coal is harà although 
ist clay, the crumb 0) 


itis brittle. Some things, such as mor 
^q piect ft and brittle. 


(15 104, and. a piece of cake, а 

i show thateit has made the, 
fingers black. “Would tħis piece of brick or stone leave а 
mark? What kind of, mark does a piece of chalk leave if F 
pick it up? 

1 could not keep my hands clean“f I pet the coal, on 
with my fifgers 80 I will put it, on wits these things. 
"Whatedo we call them!" “ Tongs.” 

Let the «ийт describe them and tell their ust. 


[] 
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“Now our fire is laid. Nothin? more is wanted but, to 
put a match to it, and it will burn up in a few minutes, 

While it is burning, a word. or two might be said about the 
coal—what it is, and where it comes from. № із dug out of 
the ground like clay, stones, dnd sand, Tt does not grow in 
the ground. It is not a plant. · 

Close the lesson by eliciting “from the class some of the uses 


of fire. Tt warms us and our houses, it cooks our Jood, it boils. 


our water, it dries our clothes. We have to be very carefubnot 
to get too close to the Jire, or our clothes would “easily cal®h light, 
and we should quickly be burned to death. Children must 
never Play with the fire. Many? a poor little child has 
been burned Yo a cinder through being silly and disobedient. 


° 
9 p 


Lesson XXIII 
A CUP AND SAUCER °, 


I. INTRODUCTION 4 

Snow the and saucer, and let. the children tell what they 
are used for. “What other things doywe see on the breakfast 
and tea-table beside? cups and 
saucers?”  Plaips” 

Do we put dur tea and coffee 
into the plates, as well as into 
the cups and saucers? 

What use 200 we make of 
the plates? А 

Let us try and find owt why 


we use these things, so, 

Place а piece of byad on a plate, and set one of the children 
to carry it across the room. Now rempre the bread, fill. the 
plate with water, and let him try to carry it again. Show 
that he cannot srry i$. this time without spilling the water,on 
the floor. Now jurn the water out of the plate inio a tumbler. 
He has no dificulty in carrying the tumbler, He doss not 
spil the wates Let us see what. all this means, > 


ү 
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II. Uses OF THE Cur AND SAUCER 


“ Т 1 р, 1 > 
.“ We are going, first of all, tọ think about opr lesson 
on water. j 

E. What ean we do with water, that we cannot do with 
this piece of bread?” “We can pour the water out, 


but we cannot pour out the bread.” 
S Quite right. You saw me pout the water out of the 
plate, jist now, 100 the tumbler. Now Т will pour it out 


of the tumbler into this jug: 

“Let us put the bread on the plate again, and T will 
see if I can pour the bread out, as I did the water. No, 
cannot, I сак, slant the plate, and the bread will not 
pour out; Put if I put water into it, and move it only a 


little, I spill some of the water. 
“Why is «this 1^ «Because water always flows 


about.” = * 
* Look, 4 will place the bread on this broken plate, 


and jt stands as well as it did опе the other. But if I 
pour water into it, the water flows out at the broken 
part, and f thing there to 


‘alls on the floor. There is no 
keep the water in. 
“The piece of bread, you see; stands by itself in, 
the middle ofthe plate. Now look carefully, while I 


pour some water slowly into the late. Where is the 
water h Tt does not stand up as the bread did, in the 
s down and fills the 
the sides of 


in a heap in the middle of the plate as the bread. does. 

“Now perhaps you can tell me why І ean pour more 

water into the saucer than into the plate?” “ The sides 

of the saucer are higher than thé sides of ‘the plate, 
e 


and hold thé water in.” ¢ d 

“Quite rights ang that is the very reason why Fred 

was able to carry the water in the tumbler without 
ibe В 


° 
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spilling it. The sides of the tumbler made а sért. of 
wall all round the water, and held it in. All the things 
we use, for holding water must have sides to keep the 
water in, or it will flow away. М : 

“Now think of the tea and coffee we have at our 
meals. What are they made of?” * Water." 

“ Сап we pour them out, as we pour water?” “Yes,” 

“Do they flow about as water flows?” « Yes.” 

“When mother pours a little tea into the cup, where 
do you find it?” “At the bottom of the cup. It 
flows down and fills the lowest part of the cup first.” 

“What, keeps it from running out?” “The sides of 
the cup.” 

“What would happen if she put too mach in?” “Tt 
would flow over the top.” 

“Now I think you can see why we use cups and 
saucers for our tea and coffee, and plates for our bread, 
and meat, and cheese,” 

i 


С] 


ШІ. WHAT THEY ARE LIKE 


“Now let us look at the cup and saucer, and see what,. 
„elso we can learn about them.” ў 
Place each article against the. black-board, and trace its 
shape with the chalk, ? Let the children tell the shape of the 
figure on the board. — It is a circle, 
“What is the shape of the cup and^saucer then?” 
“Round or circle shape,” 
“What colour are they?” “White” 5 
“What coloar are the pretty flowers on the cup?” 
“Blue or green as 4he case maybe"  - 
Let the children take the articles ip their hands, ana. tell 
that they feel hard and smooth. 
» What would happen, if you dropped them on the 
floor?" “They would break." 4 
“ What does that tell us?" “It tells us that they are 
brittle as well as hard.” 


9 


) 
› 


a 
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«T. я М cha: 
Do you knów what the cup and saucer are made 


of?” 
Tell that they are made of clay. 
that bricks a also made of clay. 
saucers are made of finer, better clay than thai 
are made. 
Show a flower-pot. This, too, i; made of clay. Tt 
feels rough ; but the cup and sawer are smooth. The cup 
too like the flower-pot, at first. 


and auger were rough 
They were afterwards made smooth and shiny like this. 


Elicit from Qe class 
Explain that gups and 
t of which bricks 


LESSONS ABOUT MYSELF» 


INTRODUOH, the new subj 

about the many useful lessons they have Nad. 

have taught them a great deal about all. sorts ef things around e 
h е than this. They have shown 


them. But they ha 
them how they can be always learning fnore 


only try. 

‘Lead them to*tell that many of the things 
‚Шиш havegound ош by using their eyes. 

WE ате now going to see what we can learn about these 

5 « 


useful eyes themselves. 
Bring @ child 10 the frontsand proceed as follows :— 


they have learned 


° 

]L WHAT THE EXE 15 ЈАКЕ е 

© A © 

the ehild’s eye, Tell thew although “we 


igs really а round ball. We call it the 


by . 
Call attention to 
ich to the istlorest of the 


cunmote see all of it, i 
eye-ball. ei would add very m" 
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lesson, if a lullock’s eye could be provided Jor the inspection® ofthe 
children. Nothing more need be done with it than to puss it 
round o a plate, so that the children might examine it for 
themselves, . j 

“Now let us see what we can learn about the eye-ball 
itself. If you look at it yon will see that the largest part 
of the ball is all one colour. What colour is it?” 
“White.” 

“Quite right. We call this the white of the 8ye. 
Come and point out the white part of Harry’s eye. 

“Now look at the front part, of the ball Ts that 
white, too, like the rest?” “No,” 1 

“Look at Harry’s eye again. What colour is that?” 
"Blue" . EN o 

“Come here, Mary. What colour are Mary's eyes?” 
“Black,” 

" Now. Fred shall come, What is the »olour of his 
eyes?” “Brown,” ? 

“What is the shape of this coloured part of the eye?” 
“Ring-shape,” Ў : ‘ 

“What is there in the middle of the ring?” “A 
round black spot.” ° > 

“This round black Spot in the middle of, the eye is»: 
sealled the pupil It is really a little round window 


in front of the ball. » We see with the pupil of the 


eye,” р 

Tell that the ball itself is hallow, Compare it to anvindia- f 
rubber ball with a hole in й. Show one if possible. 

“The coloured part, which forms a ring all тата the ^ 
pupil, is a little curtain. We call it the iris. ^ This spi 
curtain сап ope wider, or draw itself closer over the ' | 
pupil ; so that the Pupil is not ülways the same size, 

“When the light is very bright,the curtain closes 
up, and the pupil is made small, so that too much light 
may not get an at the window. When the light is dull, 4 
the curtain d»aws back to let їй as much as it can.” g 

This is just what mother does with the curtains in Sront of 
the window af home. Explain. $ 


* 


р a 
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Ill How THE EYE 15 TAKEN CARE OF 


‹ 
1. The gocket.—“ Each eye is р!асей inea little 
round room of its own, whieh is called the socket. 
The walls of the room are made of pone.” ; 
Point this out in. the child's eye. Show how these bony 


walls stand out beyond the eye itself all round, anil take care of 


it—the, broad overhanging bone of the brows above, the nose- 
bones ih the middle, between the two eyes, and the cheek-bones 


below. 
“These little rooms are thickly lined with goft fat, so 
that the eye-balls may not be hurt as they move about.” 

Е Show how the eyes do move about—up 
side to siđe. - 

2% Тһе Eye-lids.— ell that we have not only curtains 
in front of tha little windows, but we have outside shutters 


as well. о 
“These *shutters are the eye-lids. They can move 
up and down. When do we alwafs shut the shutters 1" 


« When we go to sleep." e 
, “What do we до avhen the dust is plowing?” “We 
close the shutters to keep out the dust.” 
Call attention to the fringe of little hairs along the edges ofe 
the eye-lids. These аге the eye-lashes. They help to 


keep out the dust from the eye; and to shade it when the 


light ig too strong.” 
3. The Teĝrs.— ell next of the tears. 

thg eyes. ashen people cry. 
get utt with a blow. the eye lids. 
“The tears are m 
‘about edsily in its socket. 
s, — Conclude by describing the arches 
Compare 


them to the eaves,of dhe 
keep the rain from running down then Thee eye-brows keep 
the sweat from rolling off the forehead into the 


eyesn mt ., 
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9 * D 


Lesson XXV 
THE EARS 


I. INTRÓDUCTION 


Lup the children to think about their lesson on the eye. 

“We called the eyes the windows, of һе, Ойу. 
Why?” “Because the light shines in through them, ав 
it does through the windows of our houses.” 

“Сап we see at night, or in a very dark, room 1 " 
* No." Н 

“Why not!" “Because there is no light to shine 
into the eyes." 

Remind the class that we learn many things by using our 
eyes, but our eyes cannot tell us everything.  Let»them think of 
the lesson on the wind, Our eyes cannot tell us anything about 
the wind, because we cannot see the wind, х 

"How do we know when the wind is blowing outside 
the house?” “We cen hear it.” 

"What do we hear!” “We hear the Sound which 
the wind makes.” А 7 
^ “How do we learn that?” “Our ears tell us.” 

“ How many ears have we?” “Two; one on each side 
of the head,” 

“We are going to try and learn something about our 
two ears to-day,” 

> m e 
n П, Waar THE EARS ARE LIKE ! 

Bring one of. theachildren to the front as usual, and call 
attention to the shape of his ear, Lead,the class, step by step, ^ 
to describe its general appearance, as far as they can, the teacher 
taking up the tread. only where they fail... р 

“Tt is rounded, or curved behind, and hóllowed ont  , “ 
in the middle, something like a Wide, open shell. ;It is 
very much like a shell in shape.” › 


» + 


» 
2 


. back tosts proper shape ag: 


amit . gi 
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Show if possible a large univalve shell, or draw one on the 
black-board 


Let the ‘children next feel their own ears, and tellethat th 

1 L tei he 
feel stiff and hard, and s E à 
not like the soft flesh of m 

their, cheeks, Lead them 


to distinguish between this 
stifine s and the hardness 
of the, bones in the other 
parts Uf the healt and face. 

They can bend their ears 
as they please, but they will 
always go back to the 
pamo shape’ again Bones are 50 hard that they will not 
end at ale 0 

Tell that the ears are not made of bone, but gristle. A 


piece of gristle might be obtained from the butchers shop, 80 

that the children could handle and examine il for themselves, 

s by side with some bones. They could easily be led to 
; è 


ibe dl. 

Gristle is tough, stiff, and stong, put not hard like 
bone. It will pend, but will not preak, and jt goes 
ain after it 18 bent. 

out wide like. 


«The ears always keep their shape, spread 
y are made of this stiff gristle.” 


gristle, they would fall down and 
the sound would not be able to get in. 


- * 


" т. THe INNER Far * 
в е 


Call attention now do the middle of the ear, and the tube or 


passage which can be seen opening into it, Tell that this little 
passage is about qn iech long, angl the end of itis dosed up by 


a skin, whic is stretched Boross from gide to side. 


єз 
© 


Show @ child's toy drum, with the parchment removed from 

one end, Compare 1 to the passage in the ear? This toy is 
“vol. 1 L 
А pa % 

Б x 
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called a drum. We call the skin stretched across the end ef the 
ear-passage the drum of the ear. 

Strike the parchme' nt of the 
toy drum, and сх upon the 
children to notice how the skin 
shakes when it is struck,, and 
how the sound is sent back from 
the hollow inside of the drum. 
They can feel the vibrations, 
if they put thèir handon the 
drumhead. 

“Now let, us think of the drum of our ear. 

“I ring this bell. "The sound made by the bell 
Strikes on the drum at the end of this» long passage 
and makes it shake. When the drum shakes it carries 
the sound through into. the inner ear, so that we can 
hear it.” 4 

› 


IV. How Tuis Tyner EAR I8 TAKEN cake OF 


Lead the children te think what a blessing this sense of 
hearing is to us. Picturea deaf persos, and tell what a great 
want he must feel, in not being able to hear as we do. 
> Why should this drum and all the inner part of the ear де" 
placed so far within the head? Why shut in with thick walls 
of bone? Tt is all to take care of it. 

Tell that the drum may be easily hurt. If it is lugt, we 
lose our hearing and become deaf. Children should be warned 
not to push pencils or any other thing into their ears, у 

Tell of the waw in the ear-passage and its purpose—i» Mp 
insects from geltiny into the ear. But sometimes there is too 
much шат, and the passage becomes {з up. This makes 
people deaf. 


THE NOSE 1 


LES. хху! 
Lesson XXVI $ 
THE NÓSE ; 
J. INTRÓDUOTION 
Рулет on the table, in. readiness for the lesson, two saucers— 


od with water, the other with paraffin oil. 
tention to the saucers. Tell 


оте" fl 


Commence the lesson by calling at 
the children what they .contain, and ask them to say which of 


the two 4s paraffin. They cannot do it; one leoks 50 much 


2 Пре the other. 
Bring oye Of the children to the front, and tell him to take 
both saucers in his hands and look closer. He will, probably 


to his own surprise and the surprise of the class, be able to 


point out the parafin the moment t. 
When М? has done 50 Tead him to tell how he found. out what 
he wanted “to know. Neither his gyes nor is 
help dim ; ће could not learn by feeling. He did learn, but in 
another way, bY smelling. His nose helped him. 

‚ “The nose, you gee, is very useful to us. Let us find 


out what we can learn about it.” 
© 


© 
П. WHAT THE Nosh I$ LIKE 


Call attention to the child's nose, and let the class describe, a8 
far as they can, its position and shape. It. begins just below 
the, middle point of, the forehead, and. between the two eyes. It 
formsa ridge down the middle of the face. It stands out 
from the rest of the fact and ends in а й 
k the tip of the Hose. Te two nostrils are placed side 
> by side behind the tip of the nose. They are long, narrow 
These facts could pe easily. elicited by а few 
c c 


holes or slits. 
questions. WM e . е ‹ 

5 « Now you yourselfes have told me all уоп can by 
Jookiwg at Fred’s nese, 1 will help you to find out some- 
thing morë Ў я 
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“Feel your own noses, and you Will fin@that one part, is 
harder than the rest, 2 

“Which is the hard part of your nose?” “ The’ top 
part, between the eyes.” — 2 4 | 

“ What makes that part of the nose so hard?” * It is 
made of hard bone." x > 

Tell that we call this hard bony part, that springs from the 
bottom of the forehead, the root of the nose. 4 

Now let them feel the lower part of the nose, nearer othe 
tip, and. tell that it is not hard like the upper part, Ror is it 
soft like their cheeks. Let them bend it from side to side, and 
show that it always goes back to its proper shape again. 

“Where "have we found anything like this before 1" 
“Tn the ear.” ә 

“What is the ear made of 1” “Gristle.” > 

“Why is 10 made of gristle?” “To keep it spread 
out, so that the ear-passage may not be closed up.” 

“Now look at the nostrils at the end of the nose. 
Perhaps you can tell me why this part of the nose is made 
of gristle?” “To keep the nostrils from falling together 


and closing up." E 


ПІ. BREATHING? 2 ' 


> "Let us see what we can find out about thése nostrils, 
and then we shall learn why they must be Kept open. 

“Each nostril is tàe opening of a passage, which 
runs up through the nose. The two passages run side by 
side, with a wall of gristle between thera. "They bend 
backwards, and their other ends open into the throat. 

"Now think what you are always ‘doing with»your 
nóstrils ?”  & Broathing.” 

* What do we bæathe ?” "We breáthe air." 

“Yes; and you can feel the air as it passes in and out 
of the nostrils, 

‚ If you have watched 3 person sleeping, you know 
that he must breathe then, as welBbas when he’is awake. 

“Now tell me why the lower рат зоё the nose issmade 
of gristle 1" ^ “Tt is to keep the nostrils open, The 
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gh gristle will not let them fall together and close 
up the p sages," 

Why: must the nostrils be kept open уб Же 
breathe through the nostrils; the air could net get in 
and out, if the nostrils were closed. 

Call attention to the fact that air also goes in and out at the 

j тош, We breathe through the mouth as well as through the 
E. nostrils. Show that we may close the mouth altogether, and 


breathe easily through the nostrils only. Bw if we 
close thé nostrils, we find it very hard to breathe through the 
| mouth alone. : | 

€ 


TV. SMELLING 


Lead the child lastly to think about dinner-time.at home. 
As soon^as they get into the house they know what they are going 
to have for dinner. How do they know 2? The air, which rushes 
up their mostrils as they, breathe, carries the gmell of the 
dinner with it. The eye could not find out this smell, the ear 
could not find it out. But the moment the air rushes up those 
air-passages of the nose, we find it out. We call this the 
sense of smell. ? 

e 'Thisss just how Fred found ont the paraffin in the 
sgaucer, Paraffin has a very strong smell; he smelt it as, 


he breathed, aad without trying to smell it. 
«What do we do w ell something 1" 


hen we wante to sm 
“u We sniff up the air quickly through the nostrils.” 
LI 
а 


©з 4 * 
€ 


i i Lesson XXVII « 
1 ` THE MOUTH ч 


e |. INTRODUCTION. Ta 
: «Же ‹ ‘ 

А COMMENCE йй) leading the® children toe tell all Bey can about the 
moulhe It is placed got down the face, like the nose, but 
across (16а. It lies between the nose and the chin. The 
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ved lips form the opening to the mouth. Ther? are two of *tham 
—an upper and.lower one, We use the mouth for eating and 
drinking pand also for breathing, speaking, singing, laughing, 
crying, and so on. A few carefully chosen qiestions, would 
elicit all this, . 

з 


П. Tug ТЕЕТН 


Bring a'thild. out to the front, and let him, open Ма month. 
Call attention to the double row of white, shining teeth. X What 
use do ke of these?” “ Ie use them to chew our food." 

Tell shild to open and shut his mouth, and 161 the class 
notice carefully which row of teeth moves every time. 

“The teeth are placed in the two jaws.,' Part of each 
tooth is fixed deep down in the jaw. We call this part 
the root of the tooth." 

Compare it with the root of the plante Itris deep in the 
jaw, so that we cannot see it, Show а tooth of some kind, and 
point out the root of it. Tt is not white and shining Vike the part 
that can be seen when we open our mouth, ' 9 

* The upper jaw-bene is fixed firmly to the other bones 
of the face, and cannot.move.» The row . of teeth 
round this jaw, then, do not move when the mouth, 
opens and shuts. 3 
_ “Now let us look „at the lower jaw. ‘Take your chin 
in your hand, Harry, while you open and shut your mouth. 
Does your chin move?” “Yes.” ’ 

_ _ “ This chin is the front part of the lower jaw. It is 
joined just in front of the ear to the other bones of the « 
fyce. It is able to move up and down, as а Vox-lid 
moves on its hinges, 

“Why should 1 move up and down at all?" “To 
bring the top and bottom row of teeth together when we 
are eating our food.” 

“What dù the feeth do to the fod’ “The teeth 
chew the food” , ^ * à 

„Set the boy тош to bite a piece out of yan. apple, or a Mice. of 
bread and butter, Let the class note the shape of "ће bite and 


a 
эз Ж 


э 


t 


Т 


| 
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tell avhich teeth he uses. This will naturally lead to a simple 
classification of the teeth into cutting teeth and chewing 
teeth. Show again that the child bites off the piece with his 
front teeth, and chews if up with the back опер. 

дое neat the shape of the fwo kinds of teeth—the front 
ones long and flat, with sharp cutting edges—the back 
te lange and broad, with square flat tops for grinding ир 
the food. 

Point out the smooth flesh and skin which cover athe jaws all 
round she roots 6f the teeth. These we call the gums. 


Tit, Тнк TONGUE в 


Call attention. to the tongue next. Lead the children to 
describe, its“shapfie—long, flat, and rounded, and rather pointed 
in front. 

Jf they fegl the tongue, they will find that it is not hard like 
bone, not sif and tough like gristle, but soft like their 
cheeks. « 

“The tongue is made of flesh,eand covered with skin. 
Tt is joined to the back part of the mouth, near the 
throat. We call thig part the root of the tongue. The 
fest of the tongue is free to move about.” 

Lead the children to tell why the tongue is made 10 move, 
We move the tongue about when we Spear. We could not 


speak without a tongue. B к 
“Сап you think of anything else we do with the 
«ape taste things with the tongue." 
“Yes; we can Jearn through the tongue what we 
innt learn in у other way. "The tongue will tell us in 
а moment whether a thing is sweet, sour, 07 bittér ; 
ice or nasty. We could not learn this 


whether it is 
through our eyes; oyr ears, oF even through our nose. 
« We taste things with the tongue.” 
v Remind the children in ae 
i 8 


call the eyesethe win! 
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through the doors. It is just so with "ese. doors of our &oly. 
Sounds go in at the ears, so that we may hear them. 
Smells go in at the nose, so that we may smell-them, "The 
food which we eat goes in at the mouth. »Besid?s this, 
every time we breathe, air is going in and coming out 
through the mouth and nostrils. 


LESSONS ABOUT ANIMALS THAT WALK 


А Lesson XXVIII 


t 
THE FEET OF ANIMALS, , 


I. Paws AND CLAWS 


1. The Cat's Paws.—Huve living pets аз für, as possible 
to illustrate the lesson. This could certainly be dene without 
much trouble. a Р 

Begin by calling attention to the cat's Jeet. Like the тем of 
pussy’s body, they are covered with soft, smooth fur. Notice the 
toes on each foot. Each front Foot his 
five toes ; each hind one four. « 

Raise one of the feet so that the under 
parts nuy be seen. oink out the soft, 
Smooth pads. Tell that there are seven 
pads on each of the front fet, and five on 
each hind foot. Pussy walks on these, padded 
toes. They are so soft that she makes fio 
noise as she walks along. 

“Pussy looks quigt and gentle enough now ; "hat what. 
does she do if unkind boys and girls tease her and make her 
angry!” — "She scratches them with her claws.” 

х Comesand show me her claws, Mary. You cannot spe 
them. She alwgys keeps them drawn back und hidden 
igry, but she can put them owt in 


away when she is not ari 
an instant when she pleases, 


D 
4 8 
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L 
You can foel the ‘claws under the skin now she has 
them drawn back. ‘They feel loose, and move about." 
Show now a picture of the foot, either in a drawing pre 
pared beforehand, or by a black-board sketch. = 
Let tlie children point out the several parts. 
Tell that the claws are made of the same 
horny stuff as our nails are made of. They 
are the cats nails. 
«A foot like this one with claws on the 
| toes i called “a рау. Pussy’s feet are 
| paws. Her claws are Very sharp, Strong, 
| and curved like hooks." 
Lead the children to tel 
vals and mice, because we do not like them to ru 
in our cupboards. Those sharp daws dig into 


hold them fast. 
з. The Dog's Paws.— Call attention now to the feet of 
the doy. Те the children examine them, and tell what they 


find, point фу point. 
“The dog, like the cat, has five toes on each front 
ind one. We call the dog's 


foot, and “four on each 
foot a paw. ‘The toes too are padded, for he walks on his 


D 
that we keep pussy athome to catch 
n over the food 


their flesh and. 


toes just as 
• Put ihe dog 0n the floor, and let him run across the room. 
met he Remind the children that we cannot hear the ой 
padded toes. But we 
ttering of the dog’s feet 


takes. L 


this is. р 
© Show the dog's foot once more. Call attention 
to the claws on the toes. ell that he cannot 
draw his claws back “* the cat does. 
Although his toes are padded, the ends of 

ground at every Step. 


the claws TU the 
hy he makes а ойе when ре walks. 
м Li Г 


4 Thisis w Me 
lg * Showet picture of the dow paw 

2 “The dogs claws get rubbed ‘away on the ground as 

€ o © M En ҮД \ t 

› like the cat's laws DUY 


he walks. o ‘They are never sharp 
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always blunt. Dogs aro very fond of burying bones in 
the ground, and hiding them away there till 
they want them, They use their strorfe, 
blunt claws for digging and scratching in 
the ground." When a dog catches a Tat, he 
does not seize it with his claws as a cat would, 
but in his mouth. He does not want sharp 
claws,” 


rabbit neat. Call attention to ats feet. “Bach 
foot has four toes, and the toes have thick, 

\ strong, blunt claws? like the claws on the 
dog's foot. Lhe rabbits foot is а paw. Tell that rabbits 
live in holes in the ground. They use their paws and their 
strong, blunt claws for digging. As 


II. Hoors 


1. The Horse’s Foot.—Show a picture "of. the horse. 
Call. special attention to the feet. Lead the class do tell that 
these feet are not at all like paws. Instead 
of having a number of toes with strong 
“фи at the end of them, this foot is 
all in one piece, 2 Ў 

Point out the hard, strong? case which 
covers the foot all over. + 

® We call a foot like this a hoof. 

“Can you think of any animal 
besides the horse that has hoofs?” “The donkey’s feet 
are like the feet of the horse, 
They are hoofs too,” 

72. The Cows Foot. Show 
next a picture of the qm. Compare 
the feet with those already shown, 
Lead the children to tell, in. the first 
place, that they are not paws. Make 
„ ent tell why. ? M 


LER K 
Call attention to the two parts of the foot on which the 
animal walks. „ à E 


3. The Rabbit's Paws.— Introduce othe” 


( 


E G ie 
„ the house, and can get her own living, but some 
rabbits antl white mice, are kept shut up in a hutch or a cage. 
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| ТАП. that theseeare two toes. Show that each toe is enclosed 
in a hard, strong shell or case. The cow's foot is a hoof ; 
but it is not all in one piece like the hoof of the horse. It looks 
os if il were split in two. Such а hoof is called a cloven 
hoof, (lovem means split in two. s 

Elicit from the children, if possible, or tell them where they 


fail, that sheep, goats, and pigs have cloven hoofs like this. 


Lesson XXIX 
a FEEDING OUR PETS ¢ 


с 
€. € І. INTRODUCTION 


Тутвориск the lesson by reminding the children that all living 
things—planés as well as animals—must have food or they will 
die. We have learned that to feed our plants and, keep them 
alive we hwe only to water the soil in which they grow, and 
they, will get all they want for themselves. 

‘Most boys and girls like to keep some pet animal ; but it is 


yery cruel to forget to fed them properly, Pussy runs about 
pels, such as 


They cannot fèt any food unless we give it to them. 
“Let us think about some of' our pets now, and the 
food, they like best. Suppose we begin with Pussy. 
«What dd you think she would like best for her dinner!” 
Ashe would like a piece of meat best." 
€ Yes, she would, and so would the dog. Well, suppose 
I got: 4 piece of meat from the butcher's shop to feed «all 
our pets with. *The caf and the dog would eat up their 
pieces quickly enowgh, and perhaps look for some more. 
But if we gave the next piece to the rabbit, what would he 


vo with it? e е T e а 
« Не would turn ажау from 10; he wauld not eat the (' 
meat. 
nice,tresh 


е D 
“ Suppose, instead of the meat, I gave him а 
. ^ 
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carrot. Would he eat that!" "Yes; she would? eat 
it all up, and enjoy it.” А 
“Would the cat and the dog like one too, if we had one 
to spare “No; the cat and the dog wouldsturn ‘away 
from the carrot, They Would not eat it,” 
* But if we did not want our piece of meat to be wasted, 
we might take it out and give it to a horse in the street, 


or to a sheep or a cow in the field. Would they like it?”,. 


“No; they would not touch the meat,” . 

“What do you think the horse woufl like Dest t" 
“Some hay, or a handful of oats or beans would suit 
him best.” р, 

“ Quite right ; and the sheep and cows like nothing so 
well as the green grass that grows in the fields, Let us 
try and find out what all this means, Т» find out, we 
must look at the teeth of these animals,” 


o 


IL Тнк Тектн ок Animas ° 

Tell that animals, lile ourselves, have teeth in both Js, 
but the teeth of one animal are not like those of another Jf we 
want to find out what fi any animal eafs, we must see ЖА 
kind! of teeth it has, 7 

1. The Cat and the Dog.—“ The teeth of Poth these 
animals are alike? They are 
pointed, and very sharp. 
You know you have some large 
broad teeth at tlie back, with 


your food. The cat and *the 
dog have large square teeth at 
N the baek of théir mouths too, 
№ but the tops of them are 
Ws full of sharp points, 
i ДЕ a » You remember, too, of 
course, that younylower jaw moves %when you dre eating. 
You can move your jaw not only up and down but from 
side to side as well "This is to help you to chew your food. 


Square flat tops, for chewing up, 


ЫЈ 


E 
| 
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The gat and the dog fan move their jaw only up and 
down, and not from side to side. 

Е Their teeth are not made for chewing or grinding, and 
their Jaws aye not made for chewing. They are meant 
for cutting through flesh. "This is why they like a 
piece, of meat better than anything else.” 

3! The Rabbit.—“ Let fis give the rabbit a piece of 
carrot now, and wateh while he eats it? 

Call attention to the way in which he nibbles the carrot, 

a 


biting off little pieces. with his front teeth. Notice, 100, that 


“when he cléews his food the jaw moves from side to side, 


as well as up and down. 
Point out the long, flat, sharp teeth in front of his mouth. 
They are like little chisels. They slice off pieces of the 


carrot, and. these are chewed up by the broad. flat-topped teeth 
. 


behind. j^ 

© The rabbit gnaws his food. He could not eat the 

same food as cats and dogs. Rats and mice have fae 

same chisel teeth in front. They gnaw their food.” 
Remind the childgen of the holes that rats and mice some- 


times make in own cupboards, and in the bread, cheese, and 


oher things. They glo this with their sharp, gnawing teeth, 

3. Cows, Sheep, and Horses.— Tell ¿hat these animals 
haveevery large chewing teeth; and that the jaw moves 
sideways 08 well as up and down, to grind ana chew thesfood 


D 
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on which they live—grass, hay, oats, beans, They ould 
not live on the food that cats and dogs eat. 


Lesson XXX 


EYES AND EARS OF ANIMALS vue 
» 


І Тнк Evzs 


1. Introduétion. — Commence by leading the children to 
tell what they can of their own eyes, in some such sway as this ;— 

^ We have learned to call the eyes thé windows of 
the body. Why!” “Because the light shines in 
through them, as it does through the windows of our 
houses." ^ 

“What use is that to us?” “When the light shines 
into the eye, we are able to see things around us.” 

“What do we call the little window of the eye throngh 
which the light shines!" “We call it the pupil of the 
eye.” » 3l 


“What do we call the coloured part of the eye all round 4 


the pupil?” “The iris,” 

“What is the iris?” “Tt is a little curtain that can 
be pulled aside or drawn closer round the pupil.” —, 

“What does that do?” “It makes the pupil larger 
or smaller.” us н 

“ When does the pupil want to be larger?" “When 
the light is dull,’ 

“Why?” “To let more ligkt into tlie eye.” ' 

“When does it want to be made smaller?” “When 
the light is very bright.” 

"Why?" “To shut out some of the light.” ? 

‚2. The Cait’s Еуез. — Cail attention to pussy's eyes. 

Show that the pupil is not round, like the pupil of our eyes» It 
isa long, narrow, upright slit, but as evening» comes on 


2 


> 


D 


Й 
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this git will get wider and wider. At night the pupil will be 


wide орећ like a great round window, readyfto take in all 


the light there és. 
Lead, tht children next to think about the mice. They are 

little creatures. When do they come out of their 
лід when all is quiet. This, then, is pussy's best 
Her eyes are made to see when it is 80 


very timid 
holes? А 
time for catching them. 
dark, that sery few other animals can see. 


3. The Mouse’s Eyes. — Thinks now of the poor, timid, 
little mice. They have to come 


out to get their food, but they are 
so terribly afraid of that great 
ierce cat, that ds prowling about 
ready to spring upon them. They 
have nothing to save them from 
her but their quick little legs. They 
run like a dart to their holes, of 
they cam only see her coming. 
These little animals, then, ought to 
€ 


Tm a 
> have very sharp eyes. 
! D «Where do the mice ive in the day-time? » «Tn their 
\ . dark holes under the floor.” 
| «When do they come out to get their food t” * At 
seht when the house is баг 
Jf we Took 


at their eyes W d \ 
plack peads, The eye is all pupil; thero !s по white 
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part round it. They want a wide*open window togtake 
in all the light they ean get." 

4. The Rabbit’s Eyes.—Mefer next to the rabbits in the 
fields. Remind the children that they live in lholesn the ground, 
which they dig out with thei? paws; but they have to соте out 
into the fields to get their fool, а 

"Rabbits аге timid little? creatures, When they aie 
feeding in the fields, they dart away like the wind at the 


least sign of danger. Their eyes are wide-open windows. ' 


They are placed at the sides of the héad, and*not in 
front, so that they. may see well all round them. 

17 a mole could le got, it would be rbell to introduce this, little 
animal now, * He lives under the ground, too ; but 1% lives all 
his life in the dark, and does not come out into sihe open fields 
to get his food. Ask the children to look Jor Ris ehes., When 
they fail to find them, as they will, tell that he has no need 
for eyes, It is too dark to see in those dark holes under the 
ground where he lives. He has two small eyes, put they are 
covered up under that thick Jur, so that we cannot Jind them. 

LJ 


M. Tug Ears 4 
Deal with the ears in a similar way. Ў Refer the thildren To 


the lesson on their ears, The ear is meant to tell us something ° ' 


which we cannot learn through the eye. Lead them to tell that 
the ear itself ig made of gristle, and why. 

Describe the large, erect, wide-open ears of timid, defenceless 
animals like the rabbit, They catch the leas sound, and tell 
when any danger is near, nt. 

Show and describe the cat's ears. They, Yoo, are very Haly. 
Ty? А 


e 


7 


D 


e 


e 
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T MR 


3* Lesson XXXI 
Я THE COVERING *0F ANIMALS * 


as J. INTRODUCTION 


Tug children’s own bodies will again form an appropriate 
the new lesson. Begin by calling upon them 


* stating point for 
part of their body; and tell how it feels. 


to pldt the han& on some 
Tt feels warm. 

«Why does our bédy always feel warm 1", © We have 
warm bhod in every part of the body. It # the warm 
blood insideçthe body that keeps it warm.” 

«Js out bofly warm in the very cold weather?” “Yes; 


arm. 
“Ноу dọ we keep it warm in the winter?” “We put 


on thick, warm clothes.” 
«Po we always wear 
«No; when the warmer weather comes, We 


ік clothes and put on thin ones," 


< «Now think of, the animals that we see around us. 
1 bodies like 


Wave afty of them warm plood and warm 
Yes; all the animals that walk andrun about, 


have warm blood and warm bodies, and. во 
4 © 


these thick, warm clothes 1 " 
take off our 


on four leg 
have birds.” 

« "Ро you know any 
cold)” “ Еее, frogs, worms, slugs, 


have cgld Bodies.” 
© %Fred has bfought me 2 frog to show you Let them 
— look at it, Fred. 1 want you all to thiak about. the fog 
and thén about Sur little kitten here.e ч 
“The frogs boy, you say, 8 cold ; kitty’s body 18 
warm. We can easily Ё h them with 
eur hands) „ ө * a Я 
“Now 4 want уож to look at the tao animals. Do 
oum eyes tell yov 
«Yes; the kitten has а hi 6 


+ you. IT = 
E e J 


animals whose bodies aro always 
and snails 


s~ 
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э ө 


body warm. The frog has no cost at all Its body is 
naked.” 

“Quite right. You must now remember that по ойу 
the kittey but all animals with warm blood, inside their 
bodies, have thick, warm coats to keep them warm." 


LJ 
IL Fur, Harm, AND Woon 


Proceed nent to examine the killen's cout. Let the children ` 


stroke il, and tell that it is very thick, soft, an® smooth." Show 
that it is made of fine soft hairs, which grow very thickly on 
the skin, x 

Rub the coat the wrong way, and let the children 82 thal it 
does not lie nice and smooth now, it looks rough and untidy, 
The hairs of this beautiful thick coat are all made to%ie qe way. 
It is this which makes the coat look so smooth and glossy. 

Have the rabbit produced now, if possible, so tht the children 
may see and compare its coat with the coat of the kien, If the 
live animal cannot be procured, a rabbit skin must be substituted. 
Lead them to tell that the two coats are exactly alike, They are 
thick, soft, warm coats made of very fine, short, straight firs, 
which lie all one way. 2 coat of this king is called fur. Notice 
that the hairs get very fine indeed near the ends, ` 9 a 


» "Where does the rabbit live?” «16 lives în holes in’ ^ 
© 


the ground.” 

“Yes; think of ite Night as well as day, winter as 
well as summer, the rabbit must lie in the cold, damp 
ground. Го you see why he has such a thick, soft, warm 
coat of fur? “н 

a Some animals, we shall find, live in*places, where the 
gound is covered with ice and snow most of the year. 
All these animals have warm fup coats, But much thicker 
and warmer than the rabbit's fur.” 

Refer the children тел} to the horse, the donkey, the cow, and 
the dog. Bet Фет teh that These all haveehaixy coats ; but itis 
not the same тові, soft hair as the for of the rabit is made of ; 
the hair of these animals “is rougher ang coarser. How-rough 
ané course thè donkey's coat is. The coats of the donkey, cow, 


D 
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^ 
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е 
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and horse, are müde of gort, straight hairs ; but some dogs have 
long, curly coats. | 
0 А 
Show a good picture of sheep and lambs in the fields. 
| - “Now I want you to think, of the sheep. here do 
« 
1 
4 + 
| 
| 
| 


they live all, the year round?” ‘They live in the open 


а folda” -e 
| * Pietuee to yourselves the sheep lying, all together, 


under a tree with the snow all rotind them. They want 


a warm coat.” 
© Show a piece of sheep's wool. fell what it is, and where 


х5 if came fm. Let the children examine it for themselves and 
279 describe й. It is hair, like the coats of other animals, but it is, 
© very close and furl hair. Tt grows very thick on the sheep's 
buck. Tt is just the coat to keep him varm in the cold weather, 
and буги] ihe cold wet nights. 
е 


a 


s < Lesson XXXII 


LJ 
a 
I7 WINTER AND SUMMER COATS or ANIMALS 
€]. INTRODUCTION 
As before, excite, the interest of lhe children by leading them to 
theip own bodies are 


_ talk about themselves. Chey know that 
` warma as well as the bodies of the dnimals we talked about in 


the last lesan- t 
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Lead them to tell that, when tle ody is-warm, it is made 
warm by the warm blood within it. All such bodies must have 
а cover ing of some sort to keep them warm. 

Let em tell also that one great difference hetween?us and 
those animals is, that they al? have a warm covering of some kind 
Jor their body, we have no covering of any kind. 

“Now I want you to think carefully for a moment. 

“ What would happen to the sheep, rabbits, and other 


animals, in the cold weather, if they had no thick, „маши Ў 


wool or fur to cover them?” “They would?die. Te cold 
would kill them.” 

“But we have no thick fur or Wool to cover our body. 

“Can you tell me why?” “We can make’ clothes 
for ourselves. Those animals could not do that, They 
have not sense enough to do it.” 

“What do we do with our winter coat x the cold 
weather is all gone?” “We put it азау, and wear a 
thinner one.” à 


9 


IL How ANIMALS CHANGE THEIR COATS » 


Jf it be summer weather, a very practical illustration ау 

the lesson, ma; y be given, by letting one of the girls 0 the rabbit 
„or the kitten in her lup. 

Call attention to the loose hairs clinging ald over her Jrock. 
Where did these hairs come from? They came from the 
animal's fur coat. 

"Let us see what this means. The weather now is 
warm. Where is your thick, winter cloak, Mary” “Tt 
is at home.” Sey 
now; it is too warm.” 

“When will you want it again?” “When the cold 
weather comes back.” 

Now et ys think of the, kitten and the rabbit. They 
d "not want а thick, warm coat to-day any mòre than we 
o. ° 

“Your tltick cloak, on a hot day fike this, would make 


ык! 


2 


W Why did yca leave it at home 1" “T do not want it. 


N ә. 


t 


э 


LES. XXXII 


you «feel ill; and these 


kept their winter co 


change them before the hot weather comes. 
a “Let us see how rA 


and snow are gone, 


begin to get loose and fall off. 

‚ ehe warmer the weathet gets, 
and by the time the very hot weather 
“haye got quite thin. 
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animals would feel ill too if they 
ats on all through the summer. They, 
they do it. As soon as thefeold ice 
some of thè hairs of their thick coats 


the more hairs fall out, 
comes, their coats 


me little new hairs are growing up, and 


«But all nd 
when the cold Winter comes again, the animals have à 
thick, new over-codt to keep them warm, 


«These animals, you see, 
and girls, They are 
. 


winter.” © 
е 


are luckier thah some boys 


sure of a new, warm over-coat every 


Ill. Tug SHEEP'S Woon 


Ж 
«Naw euppo 
grows verf thick b 
the, sheep warm i 


rabbit’s fue it ома begi 
» 


was qz0ne. 
Show q picture 


se we think about the sheep’s coat. 


That 
efore the cold weather comes. Tt keeps 
ill through thé winter; but like the 


^ * 
n to fall of as sgoft аз the winter < 


of sheep-shearing. Tell, what the mer are 


D 
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doing with the sheep. Call attention 40 the hig shears iy the 
hands of the men, and the shorn wool Ning on the ground." “ 

* Tell that it is spring weather ; the snow and ice are all«gome, 
The sheng do not want their thick, woolly coats. — It woulg make 
them ill (® wear such thick cots now. 4 ы 

Jf the men left the sheep alone, some of the wool would fall 
off, just as the hairs fall out of tle rabbit's fur. But we wal the 
wool from the sheep's back. Therefore we do not wait for it to 
fall of. The men cut it off with their shears, — It is best for the 
sheep ; it keeps them well and healthy. It gies из хиту 
that is very useful to us. p 

“Do you know, Mary, that yoursthick, winter cloak 
was made from some wool, which had been cut off 
the back of a sheep? The sheep did not want its thick, 
woolly coat any longer, and it was cut off &» nike you a 
thick, warm cloak for the winter.” " 
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OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 


OBJECTS a 
REQUIRED 


^ STAGE I 


é LxssoN I 
15 Tan teathet will require a piece of string ; a long, thin, flat 
! ruler; and a piece of wire The black-board and ehalk must 
[ always be teady. The children should be provided with slates, 


pencils, and rulers. c 


y Lesson П 


The same аё 


for Lesson 1. 


° 4 Lesson MI 
The, teafher will require the ruler, two sheets of drawing- 

y —one squafe, the, other oblong + and some drawing-pins. 
. <The children should be provided with the kindergarten sticks 
ч and pes, and with slates, pencils, and rule С 

б 
c 
Lesson IV 


= RE; { 
e cr А 
A The teacher will require {йе ruler, а pieget of. string, u few « 
. and the children their slates, pencils, and rulers, © 
« 


IE sheegs of paper + 1 
j and the Xjndergarteib ring : 


« ; 
‹ 


, 
» 
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е L 


wooden D 


Lyssox VI 


d a large round biscuit, a. penny, a piece of wire, a 
Jl, а very round tuynip, and a knife. э ^ 


, 
} 
ONS FOR INFANTS Ln 


hc б 


ESSON V 


. 


Ei 


"The teacher should be provided with the wooden ball о” 
Lesson V., black and white chalk, a ner oh drawingfbaper, 


some drawing-pins, and a sufficient number of; 


malls of black and 


white worsted, for distribution round the class, Of course the 


teacher wouldgtake care to have as many black and wl 


ife objects 


on the table, as she could get together. 


Lesson VII 


Provide a few of the black and white balls of Besson VI. ; a 
sheet ОЁ drawing-paper ; Some drawing-pins; blacky white, 
red, and yellow chalks, a bright ele and ar? orange, a 
knife, and a sufficient тийпһег of the red and yellow kinger- 
garten balls and coloured paper-strips, for distribution among the 


children. 


Les 


The red, yellow, blue, and green kindergarten balls and 


coloured paper-strips will Pe 
teacher must be provided w 
paper as before, 


> o ө 


son VIII . 


required for the children, and. the 
ith eoloured chalks and drawing- 


» 


2 . 


Lesson IX . a 


Provide. the wooden ball 


» а large marble, and a ‘pall of 


worsted, a piece of bread, two *potatoes—one raw, the other 
3 


boiled, and a knife, 


j Ф y ) Lessoy X a" s 


Two pieces of board —one 


. 


° LJ 
rough, the other smoothly plaped, 


some strips of wyiting-paper and coarse brown paper. > 


, » 


% 
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t [3 x 


du | Lessos X1 
т 


* Cubes of cork, wood, stone, and lead ; a tumbler of water ; 
ssme Wood ang cork sawdust, some sand and small she’ a piece 
of soft wood and a saw. 

n e 

Lesson XII 
* Three tumblers—one filled with clear water, another with 

swedtésed water, and the third with water which has been 

* acidulated with  Чагїс acid or the juice of a lempn ; two or 

three small saucers; gome vinegar; a lemon; some unripe 
fruit. (i 


Lesson XIIT 


o 


\ Lu 
Pieces of salt and loaf-sugar of equal size and shape ; three 
saucers ; a nutmeg-grater ; some tartaric acid and sulphate of 
quinine ;, wormwood, gentian-root, rne, and one or two gall-nuts, 


"Er 
e XIX. 
a К »% 

A good sturdy scarlet geranium in а flower-pot, and a few 
other flowering plants (bearing blue, white, and yellow flowers if 
possible). ^ 


. Lesson XV 


e o 
“ 


The geranium of last lesson, or ‘a good strong fuchsia; а 
good picture of a tree ; a piece of the woody stem of a tree; a 
few clusters of lossoms, if possible, from the trees named in the 
lesson | ' 


"ев Lrsson XVI 


Some roots of 4all grass;sand the plants which were used in 
the last lesson ; a knife, 


= ¿© © Lesson ХУП 


< с с 
Some bunches of buttereups anG daisies; and a growing 
plant of each ; a sheetsof drawing-paper. 


с t 
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A E | 
Lesson XVIII 


An «ару chalk-box ; an unbroken one filled with chalks ;” 
and the Bets of a third box yhich has been Хакер to pigces for 
the occasion; a pencil-box; a knife; a screw-driver or a 
chisel ; and a piece of one of thg harder woods. ^ 


` 


E 


Lesson XIX > 
Ld 


LJ 
A few apples—one at least a bright red Jh knife ; a picture 
of an apple-tree ; an unripe apple (a crab if possible). 


Lesson XX Ag 
^ 
The schoolroom table ; a piece of string. x: 
d 
Md c 
Lusson XXI 5» = 
à 1 : е 
А common Windsor chair га stool. 
"E а : 
2» Y А ө 
LESSON XXII 2 о „ 
A doll’s house ; slates, pencils, and rulers for thé children, 
2 ^ 
Lesson XXIII 2 Ж 
D 
The doll’s house (interior). g T 
D LI 
> 9 t? ` 
2 5 LzssoN XXV — 5. 
- > д 
The shank bone from a led of mutton, that has been well ; 
cleaned, and is fit to handle. а 
D ix ) > э. T 
5 Lesson XXVII P, ^ 
A lead pencil ; a hammer; a yard or2two of rope. 
4 1 E 
d > mr 
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с c 
C а 
p Fumssox XXIX 
€ 


A live kitten; à white mouse, or some other tame pet 

"т by one of the children for the occasion ; Stone ; а 
39:9 Iu а IC Я 

plafit in a flower-pot ; а bird in a саде; anda fish in a bowl of 


water. S 


Lesson XXX 


Sha. kitten and the mouse of last lesson ; a tame rabbit 5 
some sheep’s WOR, 


“Lesson XXXI 


c 
The kitten, rabbit, and bird of the previous lessons ; a binds 
nest with eggs in it; a hen's egg. 
а 
" Lesson XXXII 
‘An earthworm, а slug, anda snail ; a picture of a snake, or 
a prepared ‘specimen if possible. 


c 


Lesson XXXSTI 


Ж ‹ 

ene ‘A fish in a glass bowl of water ; а fresh herring (or some 

other similar fish). 1 
c 


ЕО STAGE п 


3 zs «зох Tc 
Provide a long, fift ruler ; some drawing-paper and drawing- 


= «pins; anew lead pencil. 
use © G 


© Lesson М с 


[ 


а < Ё 


« 
The flat ruler, priwingpapss and pins as in dast lesson. 
t М \ ‹ 


à 
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^. 
| aes ts 
Lesson IIT 
^ afre 
Th dergarten cubes and bricks, Aui c 
э + 


` 
Lesson IV 
Я a. 
Provide a few small saucers ; some pans or cakes of the three 
primary colours, a few brushes, and a basin of water, a sheet ofo. 
drawing-paper and some drawing-pins, a small spoon, the Jinder- 
garten balls, and a ripe orange. d 
N.B.—In the instructions in the bod; of the lesson, the 
teacher is advjsed to use paints in ргеѓећепсе to coloured chalks. 
In the first place, it is difficult and expensive to eain good 
standard colours in chalk; and the chalks, mogeover, are too 


soft and brittle for the children to use. Then toe it is very , 
easy to mix small quantities of the liquid paints in a shucer to | 
make the secondary colours; and this gives a very effective 
illustration of the teaching. ei 54 a 


The moist colours in pans are the best, but goo® cake paints 
will serve the purpose quite as well. а а 

Carmine, Naples yellow No. 1, and ultramarine woulg be 
the three most suitable co]ours for our present purpose. 

Of course, if suitable chalks could фе obtained, and Ше 
teacher preferred them to the paints, she would not require Ше, a 

~, brushes and saucers. In the simpler lessons of Stagt I., where 

the teacher does it all, and there is no mixing, chalks are » 
recommended in preference to paints, 


. 
Lesson V , 
LJ 
All the articles used in the last lessqn will*be agtin requi d 
lege. Provide alsg the diagram, showing the relation of the . * 
three secondary cplourg to the three primary eslours froin which 
they are formed, as described їп the lesson. 


, А ) Lesson VI ace 2 à 
. 


э 
5 " 
The three primary colours, the saucers, and brushes the 
sheet of drawiwg-paper, and the drawing fink as used in Lesson 
. 


j US i . zw 


t 
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TY.,@will again be галу 2d ; and, in addition, pans (or cakes) of 
Chinese white and ivory’ Wack should be provide 

*The kindergarten balls, skeins, or reels of coloured sill 
eapitone and worsted, and/coloured paper-strips will урына 
for recapitulaKon. 


Lesson VII 


A new brick ; strips of red, yellow, and blue paper ; a few 

“lengths of paper of varying width ; a piece of deal board; a 

thin icip of weed ; a piece of cardboard ; a sheet of drawing- 
paper; anda iE ordinary writing-paper. 


Cc. Lesson VIII 


The briek*gnd paper-strips from last lesson; a foot-rule ; 
some plein strips of card-board, exactly the size and shape of the 
foot-rule ; a few lengths of paper cut to different sizes, but 
always measuring an exact number of feet (old newspapers 
pasted together will do as well as anything); and some pieces 
of string, xire, and tape. 


puc 
c € 


Lesson IX 

c c 

e A shegt of paper ‘exactly a yard long, and a yard-stick, as 
ee described in the lesson; a foot-rule ; the strips of card-board - 
used in the last lesson, and some others with the inches marked 
on them. 


c 
Lesson X 


© 
€ t 
A few cgmmon annuals from the garden ; а hyacinth grow- 
ing in & glass of water ; a carrot and a turnip ; a picture of the 
giring carrot. < 
у, Ы c 
i 2 LESSON XI 


Note the instructions in the lesson itself. 


Ge Lesson XII ‹ К 
є с 


с 
Semé buttereups and daisies ; ànd a collection of simple ' 


garden flogvers, $ c 
o» ORE 
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а 2. 
: Lesson X]NI UN 


A ri% apple and a supply of othe\ fruits, according о the the. 
particularseason of the yeay ; some ptas, bean nuts, Poppy- 


heads, etc. 
Lesson XIV 


A large, round, glass basin, 
7 


Lesson XVI Ж is 


> 
The spiritJamp and a small kettle ; a tumbler of water. 


> 


JAMS 
Lesson XVIII " 
Two common building bricks—one red, the in yellow; са 
cube of wood ; the kindergarten bricks. 
Y » 
Lesson XIX " 5 E 
A lump of moist elay a knife; a piece of wood ; a drial 
brick-shaped lump of clay ; a picture of a”brickfield, > " 
3 PIS 
Lesson XX ч A 
A basin of water and a small dusting brush ; a small tray. 
E 
2 
Lesson ХХІ, ә UE XT ud 
9A pair of small hand-tongs; pieces of coal, stone, brick,” 
clay, chalk, wood, and goke ; some ashes and indore from the 
fire; a edo m Ў 
: Шоу; XXII m 
2 » 
А А poker and ja piis 9f us some cinders,” coal, wood, › 
shavings, and paper ; the spirit-lamp and the pair of sma hand- 
tongs; a hammer. À 5 


] > iod S 


\ 


\ 
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ce 


e 


|, son XXIII 
E 


D 
1. a p 
rea A cup and saucer, а late, and a tumbler ; а Mey water; 
зет лес of bread ; a broken late ; а flower-pot. 
p р ө 1 


re. Lesson XXIV 
xs shop; a hollow 


E. indfimapber ball, 
e EN 


A bullock's eye fresh from the butche 


Lesson XXV 


А large, ynivalve shell of some sort; a piece (К gristle from 
the butcher’s shop ; a bone of some kind ; a child’s toy drum ; 


a bell. o ? 
^ 
Lesson XXVI 
= Two Or thfee small saucers ; some water ; some parafiin. oil. 
| LEES 


Lesson XXVI 


pple ; a 54е of bread. 


« ° 


е A bullock's tooth ; an a 
P e 


9 
a р Sow. Ж 
Пкззох XXVIII & 
A live cat, dog, and rabbit shouldebe obtained if possible for 


this ouem 
Show pictuves of the p 
horse apd côw, and their hoofs. 
є e е LJ P. L 
ү LESSON RAA S $ 


° A 3 
t, rabbit, horse, and cow. 


aws of each ; and also pictures of the 


© 
Pictures showing he teeth of the ca 


e * аво XXX + Бе . T 
^ E [4 ч 
Pictures showing the eyes and ears of the cat, mouse, and * 
rabbit. е E е 
EE ^ 1] . 
T +: . 
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> 3/5 * 

3 Lesson XNXDb 

A 

A kye frog; a kitten; a rabbit \a picture of sheep and 

lambs in he fields; some sheep’s wool, 2 М 


2 B" { 
M = 
LxssoN?XXXII JE i 
A live rabbit or a kitten ; a picture of sheep-shearing. E i 
=” f, 
JA Ce 
я > 
į 
) m 
» 
Э 
l 
» . 4 
LEE Т 
> 
3 THE END 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND GEOGRAPHY 7 
e COMBINED. * 
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FtR.G.S., iy his Handbooks and Readers. 


V 0 LIGMrehé's Patent Modelling Tray, with Two Working Models, 
€. IL.— Theo “ Farringdon” Series of Eight Geographical Models. : 
_ “Әп. А New Cabinet of Objects and Apparatus. 
IV, «Тһе “ Farringdon” Series of Forty Ifustrations. e 
% ue s e 
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A fr 
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ў аклнбер зу VINCENT Т.А%шаснў Por? 
Ы owe 
for illustrating experimentally the above Domestic Economy COURSE, А 
as laid down in the NeW Education Code, PRI 
No. 1. THE FOOD CABINET ERR E 


В е! . 
Contains specimens of Food material, but in D. is abundance ram, 


of apparatus and material for experimental purposés. This one cabinet: 


indeed contains evprything that is needed in dealing with food, from the 
simple lessons of Standard І, to the Chemistry of rod sta for the 
? higher standards, Every article in the cabinet can be useg before the class. 
The articles of this cabinet are made or supplied to our order тһе best 
makers in Sheffield, Birmingham, and the Staffordshire district. To buy the 
things separately would cost as much as we charge for the @®mpléte cabinet. 
œ 
No. 2. THE CLOTHING CABINET ° 
Is equally as comprehensive as the Food Cabinet. It begins With Dressing шә 
Dolly and proceeds by means of periment to inculc: 
truths on the value of all the various mal 
Чийме connection thabexists between с 
materials are designed and made unde 
maker, and convey to the minds:»f chi 
and finish, Everything is arranged 


ate useful and importamt 
terials used for dress, ап® shows the 
lothing and health. AB the clothing * '* 
t the supervision of an expert dress- 
ildren correct style of sewing, cutting, 
for use, and to illustrates the utility of 9 
Hygienic Clothing in a neat form. Thése articles are notPtoys, but strong, i 
; useful, and instructive, They could not be obtained separately anywhere ^, © 


at less than our price for the complete cabinet. ^ у) 
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